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America’s Opportunity in China, 
Contributed Article to Leslie's Weekly.) 


[Mr. Chow Tszchi, of Shantung, China, the Chinese consul in the city 
of New York, is another one of those remarkable and brilliant diplo 
mats who have distinguished themselves and done credit to their native 
country during the recent trying experiences through which it has been 
passing. Mr. Chow is a young man, but his career is proof that, in 
China, at least, youth is no bar to advancement and preference when 
distinguished abilities are present. He was born in 1871 at Swatow 
Province of Kwang Tung. He took the second Chinese graduate 
degree in 1894, and was a student and tutor inthe Imperial University 
at Peking. He was a member of the Tsung li Yamen (Foreign Office) 
and assisted in the negotiation of the Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation with Japan in 1896. He was made a member of the Imperial 
Bureau of Publication, and in 1897 was sent to Washington as an 
attaché to the Chinese legation with his Excellency Wu Ting-Fang 
He was second secretary of the Chinese legation at Washington dur 
ing 1898 and 1899, and until April of 1900, when he was appointed 
Chinese consul in New York City, which post he has since held.— Ep 
1TOR LESLie’s WEEKLY. | 

A CHINESE proverb 
says: ‘“‘Having_ instru- 
ments of husbandry is not 
like waiting for the season ; 
having wisdom and dis- 
cernment is not like em 
bracing the opportunity.” 
The season has now arrived 
for one to exercise this wis 
dom and discernment to 
‘ embrace a looked - for op 

we - portunity. I speak with 

MR. CHOW TSECBI. reference to the opportu- 

nity presented in the pres- 

ent Chinese crisis, and concerning the United States in 
particular. In order that this opportunity may justly be 
embraced, the exercise of such wisdom and discernment as 





to win the grateful hearts of the Chinese is most requisite 
The Chinese are loyal subjects, but at the same time they 
are keenly appreciative of any justice shown or kindness 
done for their welfare and well-being. The Chinese are 
gifted with this appreciating sense of reciprocity, and they 
are, therefore, a desirable people with whom to associate 
and have intercourse, both individually and collectively. 

After China had been compelled to throw open her 
ports by that so-called civilized ‘‘ opium war” to European 
commerce and intercourse, America, for a time, seemed to 
be the only country that resorted to any harsh measures in 
the treatment of Chinese subjects sojourning in her ter- 
ritory, such as the passage of the well-known exclusion 
law, and the sad fate met by the Chinese miners in that 
shameful Rock Spring massacre. Yet, in feeling, the 
United States has at all times shown a friendship toward 
China anything but compatible with her Legislative acts. 
This friendship of the United States for China has been 
proved to be sincere from the fact that from the very in 
ception of the turbulent Boxers’ uprising against foreign- 
ers, and throughout the whole siege of Peking, the United 
States has displayed a most magnanimous policy. It is 
further proved by her showing a clean hand in the policy 
of territorial aggrandizement pursued by European Powers 
under the guise of leases and other nonsense, and further 
by her holding herself aloof from the storming of the Ta- 
ku forts; by her refusal to accept one of the Chinese 
cruisers taken after the storming of these forts; by her 
taking no part in the expedition against Pao-ting-fu, and 
most of all by her humane policy of selling the loot taken 
by avaricious soldiers and using the proceeds for the al- 
leviation and relief of the poor and destitute Chinese. All 
this, while the cry for partition echoes back and forth 
through the whole of grasping Europe. 

Appreciating this noble attitude of the United States, 
China will ever look upon her as a benefactor, and herein 
is one of the opportunities that may be availed of for the 
further cultivation of China's friendship from which im- 
mense commercial advantages can be derived. On account 
of thé inexhaustible resources that nature has stored up 
within our country, China has, within the last decade, be- 
come an enviable centre of the greatest commercial prizes, 
and every European country with the semblance of a navy 
has striven to launch out in quest of this Oriental golden 
fleece. Asthe donors of all gifts prefer to give in return 
for services rendered or kindness received, so with China, 
and in awarding our commercial prizes the. lot would 
naturally fall on our beneficent friend, so this country 
should receive more in the end than those who are en- 


deavoring to exact concessions by force. It is to be hoped 
that in the negotiation for peace America will continue 
her wholesome and non-aggressive policy in terms worthy 
of her traditional doctrines, and so help to bring about 
everlasting peace and quiet by staying the hands of 


( Continued on page 463.) 


The Census and Congress. 


ONE of the most important questions that will come before 
Congress at its present session is that of the reapportionment of 
representation among the States in the House of Representatives 
and the electoral college. The Constitution prescribes that this 
representation shall be based on population, and directs that 
the population shall be counted every ten years in such manner 
as Congress shall name. Representation for the next ten years 
will be based on the count of inhabitants recently made. The 
reapportionment will have to be made early enough to go into 
operation in the election of members of the House of Represent 
atives to be chosen in 1902, 

If the Republicans should make an attempt to reduce the 
representation of any of the Southern States—and there are 
threats that this will be done in the case of North and South 
Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana on account of the discrim 
ination against the negroes in those States—the project will be 
fought so determinedly by the entire Democratic party that 
there will be no time to effect it in the present session, which 
expires on March 4th, 1901, and it will have to go over to the 
Congress recently chosen, and that body will have to do the 
work either in special session or in the regular session which 
begins in December of that year. The chances are that the 
Republicans will not be ready to raise the sectional issue over 
again, which they would do if they should attempt to cut down 
the representation of any Southern State because of its efface 
ment of the negro. 

The first ratio of representation was one member of the 
House of Representatives to every 30,000 of population. This 
number was prescribed by the Constitution, and the First and 
Second Congresses were chosen on this basis. After each de 
cennial count of the inhabitants, beginning in 1790, the ratio 
was raised, that which went into effect in the Congress chosen 
in 1892, and which has been in operation ever since, being 
173,901. There is a strong probability that the ratio to be se 
lected for the next ten years, and which will go into effect with 
the Congress to be elected in 1902, will be 200,000, or some figure 
close to that mark on either side. 

The present House consists of 357 members, and on the exist 
ing ratio of 173,901 inhabitants to a Representative the Congress 
to be chosen in 1902 would consist of 430 members. The States 
which made only a slight increase in population, and which 
will lose some members under a change of apportionment, will 
favor the retention of the existing unit, but they will be over 
borne by the rest of the country. On a 200,000 ratio the House 
of Representatives would be increased nineteen members, the 
aggregate number being 376 on the basis of the present States. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Texas, would gain two members each on the 200,000 ratio ; Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Massachu 
setts, Missouri, New Jersey, North Dakota, Washington, and 
West Virginia would gain one each, while Kansas, Nebraska, 
Maine, and Virginia would each lose one. On this basis the 
Republicans would make a net gain of seven members. 

The question of reapportionment of representation in Con 
gress and in the electoral college is too important to be affected 
by partisan considerations, and the Republican majority in 
Congress, in view of the party’s great preponderance in the 
country asa whole at the present moment, can afford to deal 
with this matter in a spirit of fairness to all parties and all 
sections. 


Marvelous Results of Irrigation. 


THE national irrigation congress which bas just been in 
session in Chicago bad for its motto, ‘‘ Save the forests’ and 
store the floods,” and was a gathering in which the entire 
country ought to have an interest. That body urged the Con 
gress of the United States, as part of its work of internal im- 
provement, to construct reservoirs in the States of the arid re- 
gion, in which the water could be stored, the disastrous floods 
of the spring months along the Missouri and the Mississippi be 
prevented, and the surplus water be distributed over the land 
for purposes of irrigation, and to be used for navigation in the 
seasons when the rivers are low. 

Thus an immense yearly destruction of property along the 
rivers in the spring months would be spared, and at the same 
time navigation would be improved and the lands be rendered 
more productive. According to the estimates of government 
engineers who have made a study of the subject, $150,000,000 
would do this work, and the expenditure would be distributed 
over ten or twelve years. In the census of 1900 most of the 
arid States made large gains in population. The increase was 
ninety-three per cent. for Idaho, eighty-four per cent. for 
Montana, fifty-two per cent. for Wyoming, forty-nine per cent. 
for Washington, thirty-three per cent. for Utah, thirty-two 
per cent. for Oregon, and thirty-one per cent. for Colorado. 

In the case of every State here named this is an excess over 
the average for the country as a whole, which was twenty-one 
per cent. A large part of all of those States, however, as well 
as the western border of Kansas and Nebraska, are in need of 
irrigation. It is estimated that the storage and distribution of 
the water which could be effected by a proper system of reser 
voirs and canals would permit the arid region of the United 
States to sustain 75,000,000 more people than could be supported 
in those States under the present conditions. This is a number 
as great as that contained in the entire United States at the 
present time. Manifestly, an improvement of such dimensions 
ought to receive the consideration of the entire country. 

Everybody forty years of age or upward remembers the vast 
vacant tract on the old maps which was labeled ‘*‘ The Great 
American Desert.” The ‘‘ desert,” invented by Pike and Long 
in the first and second decades of the century, respectively, grad- 


ually shrunk, and at last, around the close of the ‘seventies, van- 
ished altogether. Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, N« 
braska, and the Dakotas, which comprised part of this Sahara 
are now the granary of the country, and furnish a large propor 
tion of the cereals which are sent to Europe. The States farther 
west than these, though far less barren than the whole region 
west of the Mississippi was represented to be on the maps of the 
old days, need irrigation to bring them up to their full possibili 
ties as agricultural communities, and the national government 
is the only source from which this aid can be furnished. 

The recent irrigation congress was held far to the east of the 
arid region, at Chicago, and one of the two gatherings of 1901 
will be held still farther to the east, at Buffalo. This is a rec 
ognition of the fact that forest preservation and water distri 
bution is really a national concern. The whole country ought 
to join in the movement to ‘‘ annex the arid West.” 


The Plain Truth. 


IT is a fact, the significance of which can hardly be over 
rated, that the laboring classes generally, both in this country 
and Europe, constitute the strongest force now working in the 
interests of universal peace. Especially is this true of the more 
intelligent and progressive class of workmen, such as those 
forming the trade guilds and unions. It is the laboring people 
on whom the burdens of war fall heaviest in the way of taxes 
and personal suffering and sacrifice, and their voice is beginning 
to be heard more and more in favor of peaceful methods of set- 
tling national disputes. One of the most remarkable peace 
demonstrations of recent years was that made a few weeks ago 
at an international gathering of workmen of Paris. The most 
eloquent and stirring speech made on this occasion was that of 
a stalwart French iron-worker, who came to the meeting direct 
from his forge. Speaking to the English workers present, he 
said: ‘* You Englishmen do not understand the misery of war; 
you do not have your children, as soon as they grow to manhood, 
marched away to the vicious life of the barrack. Why, every 
man here is liable to be put under arms at twenty-four hours’ 
notice.” Never has the ‘‘ misery of war” been more succinctly 
and accurately delineated than in this brief appeal. 


Nothing new or surprising is contained in the statement 
made by Commissioner Jones, of the Indian bureau, in his re 
cent annual report, that the indiscriminate distribution of free 
rations among the Indians encourages idleness, destroys inde- 
pendence, and develops chronic pauperism and beggary. The 
surprising thing is that these results of the system were not 
recognized long ago by the government, and the evil practice 
stopped. The indiscriminate giving out of doles has been open- 
ly and strongly condemned by the wisest and best philanthropists 
of all lands for years past, on the ground that such giving hurts 
far more than it helps. Human nature is weak on the side to 
which such charity appeals, and it takes comparatively little of 
it to break down the self-respect of the average man and 
change him from a position of self-reliance to one of easy and 
idle dependence upon others. To the scattering of alms with 
an open and lavish hand is largely due the curse of professional 
beggary which often makes the life of the foreign traveler in 
Ireland, Italy, Egypt, and other lands a burden in itself. It is 
to the same kind of false and misdirected charity that we owe 
the existence of over 30,000 tramps in this country. It has fol- 
lowed as a matter of course that the broadcast distribution of 
free rations among the Indians has degraded and demoralized 
mary of them. Commissioner Jones points out the better and 
only rational policy. It is that the old and helpless Indians 
should be provided for free, but that all able-bodied Indians 
should have rations issued to them only as the price of labor. 
Those who have been educated in Indian schools should be 
made to rely entirely upon their own resources. Unless such 
a policy is adopted the Indians never will become an industrious 
and self-respecting people. 


There is a curious speculative interest in the report frum 
Berlin, founded apparently on excellent authority, that the 
Transvaal government has bullion to the amount of $37,500,000 
safely deposited in France, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
Two emissaries of the Transvaal are shortly expected in Europe 
with additions to this enormous fund. Mr. Kriiger is also said 
to have ten millions more under his watchful eye ; no one be 
lieves that either he or any money in his possession will be 
caught by the British. The funds thus to be amassed in Europe 
will be controlled, it is said, by fifteen burgher shareholders, 
and the signatures of ten will be necessary on every check 
against the funds. If these reports are true it would seem cer- 
tain that from sixty to seventy millions will be at the disposal 
of the expatriated Boers. What use will be made of this enor- 
mous sum? If it is to be used in aiding Boers who will wish 
to leave the Transvaal when it passes securely under British 
dominion, it is possible, and likely, that most of the money will 
be used in buying agricultural homes for the Arcadian Boers in 
this country. Buta large portion of the English public is tort- 
ured by a nightmare born of Nemesis. It is feared that this 
enormous amount of gold may be used to punish England. 
Sue’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew” was based on the marvelous mani- 
folding of a fortune of millions in the space of a few genera- 
tions. The Rothschilds dominated Europe on a smaller amount 
than the burgher leaders are said to control. If Kriiger et als. 
bequeath to their grandsons, a few times removed, a policy of 
revenge, the present fund might, after the lapse of a few gener- 
ations, develop into a realized Golconda that would destroy the 
present gold empire of England. London already suspects that 
New York will, in the near future, become the money centre of 
the world. If the increased burgher millions came here in the 
fullness of time, would it not make New York’s supremacy ab- 
solute? Fantastic as the idea may at first seem, it is more than 
possible that a deliberate and relentless revanche may yet re- 
move England forever from supremacy in the money world, 
and aid in elevating this country to that proud and prosperous 
succession. 
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To have a record as a lifesaver is a rare distinction 
among the crowned heads of the world, and especially famong 
the women who sway a scep 
tre and share athrone. Such, 
however, is the distinction 
enjoyed by the beautiful 
Amelie, Queen of Portugal. 
The first life saved by her 
was that of her own child. It 
happened several years ago 
rhe little one was drowning 
in the Tagus, when the Queen 
jumped in and brought it 
safely ashore. For this a 
medal was awarded her, 
which she has since worn as 
her most precious memento. 
The second life-saving deed 





happened a few weeks ago at 
QUEEN AMELIE OF PORTUGAL, 


Cascaes, one of the royal res- 
WHO HAS SAVED TWO LIVES . 


idences by the sea. It was a 
poor fisherman who was rescued this time. He was ina boat 
which capsized, and was struggling hopelessly in the water 
when the Queen, who happened to be near, flung herself into 
the water, just as she was, swam to the drowning man and 
brought him safe to shore. Many other stories are told of 
Amelie’s courage and presence of mind. Her knowledge of 
medicine stood her in good stead not long ago, when she hap- 
pened upon a poor wood-cutter who had met with an accident 
in a lonely wood through which the Queen was passing. She 
dressed his wounds and saw that he was carried home. In 
view of such incidents as these, itis not surprising to learn that 
Queen Amelie is one of the most popular of all reigning SOV- 
ereigns. It would be strange, indeed, if she were not. 

No man in the German empire was better fitted by tem- 
perament, training, and experience to take the place vacated 
by Prince Hohenlohe 
than Count von Biilow, 
and his appointment to 
the chancellorship, 
therefore, came as a 
matter of course. Von 
Biilow had been secre- 
tary of the German for- 
eign office for three 
years, and before that 
had been for twenty 
years in the foreign serv- 
ice in other positions, as 
minister at various for- 
eign courts, including 
those of France, Russia, 
and Italy, and had also 
served as secretary of 





the Berlincongress. He 
* is now only fifty years 
old and in the prime of 

> his strength. It will re- 
COUNT VON BULOW, WHO SUCCEEDS quire all the vigor and 
HOHENLOHE AS IMPERIAL 


CHANCELLOR ability he possesses to 


meet and overcome the 
difficulties which will beset him at the outset in his new office. 
The agrarians regard von Biilow with suspicion, owing to the 
sympathy he has frequently shown to a plan for maintaining 
friendly relations not only with Russia, but with the United 
States and Great Britain, thus opposing the traffic of war which 
the agrarians desire 
Among the great teachers and educational leaders of 
America during the past twenty-five years, no name has stood 
higher than that of 
Daniel Coit Gil 
map, who has re- 
cently signified his 
intention to resign 
as president of 
Jobns Hopkins 
University. His 
administration of 
the affairs of this 
institution has 
been marked with 
great vigor, rare 
wisdom, and a high 
order of executive 
ability. He has 
been president of 
Johns Hopkins 
from its founda- 
tion to the present 
time, and to his 
energetic efforts 
and his adminis- 
trative gifts the 
university is chief 
ly indebted for the 
large and = sure 
place it has gained 





DK, DANIEL COIT GILMAN, WHO WILL 
SOON RESIGN AS PRESIDENT OF 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
Photograph by Ligenfritz 


among the leading educational institutions of America. It was 
not through any fault of President Gilman that Johns Hopkins 
bas recently suffered some heavy financial losses which, for the 
time being, are hindering its progress. Report has it that these 
reverses, which have thrown new and added burdens and re 
sponsibilities upon him in his advanced age, have been the chief 


cause of the proffered resignation, but this report has not been 
verified. Dr. Gilman is nearly seventy years of age, and is 
richly entitled to the period of rest and freedom from care and 
anxiety which bis retirement will now give him. His fame as 
a teacher and organizer is secure, no matter what may befall. 
His resignation will not take effect until after the close of the 
present scholastic year. He will continue then as a trustee of 
the university Among the men named as possible successors 
of Dr. Gilman are Professor Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton ; 
Mr. Henry Walters, a prominent financier of Baltimore ; and 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the Review of Reviews, Dr. Shaw 
is a young man of remarkable energy, high character, and rare 
intellectual gifts. Johns Hopkins will be fortunate if it secures 


such a man to succeed Dr. Gilman 


Oratorical power of a bigh and rare degree is not so un 
common a gift among the members of the colored race as to 
make it an occasion of 
surprise that the first 
speaker chose to rep 
resent Harvard against 
Yale in the annual de 
bate between the two 
month 
should be a colored stu 


colleges this 


dent in the junior class. 
The fact is neverthe 
less gratifying and 
significant that in this 
oldest and most famous 
of American education- 

al institutions a great 
Y honor like this should 
fall upon a member of 
a race regarded by 
many intelligent men 





a few years ago as in- 
ROSCOE CONKLING BRUCE, THE 
CHAMPION DEBATER OF 
HARVARD, 


capable of intellectual 
elevation. The name 
of this young colored 
orator is Roscoe Conkling Bruce, and his gift comes to him not 
only as the result of long, earnest, and arduous study and 
effort on his part, but as the fruit, partially, of a distinguished 
inheritance. He is the oldest son of the Hon. Blanche K. 
Bruce, for many years registrar of the United States Treasury, 
once a Senator from? Mississippi, and the eloquent leader of bis 
race in all educational and political reforms. When he entered 
the Senate Roscoe Conkling was also a member of that body, 
and showed him special kindness and courtesy. It was out of 
gratitude for this that Senator Bruce, on the birth of his first 
son, named him in honor of the Senator from New York. And 
right well has young Bruce already vindicated his right to bear 
such an illustrious name. His selection as the representative of 
Harvard in the contest with Yale is by no means the first honor 
of the kind he has won. The T. J. Coolidge debating prize of 
$100 was also awarded to him as the best speaker in all three 
trials to choose the Harvard team. In his freshman year at 
Harvard he won the Coubertin medal offered Harvard students 
then for the first time by Baron Coubertin, of Paris, for the best 
oration on a theme in French politics. It is safe to predict that 
a young man with such gifts and capabilities will have a useful 
and brilliant career, notwithstanding any racial prejudice 
which may be raised against bim in the future. 

=Isparhecher, the only pure-blood Indian statesman alive 
to-day, at seventy years of age finds bimself with the greatest 
task of his life on hand. 
His people—the Creeks 
—threaten open rebel- 
lion against the United 
States officers who have 
been sent to Indian Ter- 
ritory to close up the 
affairs of the tribal gov- 
ernments. While the old 
redskin statesman wants 
none of the white man’s 
laws, he is too shrewd to 
oppose them by force of 
arms, and he is now 
using his influence in 
quelling a disturbance 
which he knows would 
only prove fatal in the 
end for his countrymen. 
“We have been driven 
back farther and far- 
ther, our game taken 
from us and our chil- 
dren sent away to the 
Federal schools, and now 
our laws and tribal rule, 





ISPARHECHER, A PURE-BLOODED 
INDIAN CHIEF AND 
STATESMAN, 


so dear to us, are being crushed under foot, but we cannot 
fight,” says the old man, sorrowfully. ‘* Fighting means death. 
I cling to life though we lose all.” Without doubt Isparhecher 
is the most remarkable pure-blooded Indian alive. He has been 
warrior, chieftain, and statesman. He has filled all of these 
places with honor. Born in the old Creek nation in Alabama 
seventy years ago, he has passed through some trying times 
with his people. During the Civil War he enlisted in the In- 
dian Home Guards and served through the war on the Confed 
erate side. Since that time his people elected him to several 
places of honor, and finally in 1895 he was chosen chief, which 
place he held four years. While chief he unearthed a number 
of frauds in the Creek government and was the cause of send- 
ing a number of Creek officials to prison. For this he incurred 
the wrath of the Creek political ring and was defeated in the 
last election. The old statesman has no children. His wife isa 
white woman whom he married in Washington. <A number of 
years ago he was sent as a delegate to see the ‘great white 
father.” While there he was in need of laundry. The inter 
preter sent the old man’s shirts to a poor woman in the suburbs 
who did family washings. When they were returned and he 


459 


went to put one of them on he exclaimed : ‘‘ Who washed these 
clothes ?” The interpreter, fearing the old man was displeased, 
was not eager to disclose the washerwoman’s pame lest he 
would make trouble for her. But Isparhecher insisted. He 
made a note of her address and after his conference with the 
President he engaged the interpreter to accompany him to the 
home of the woman. He complimented ber on her fine laundry 
work and said any one who could wash to please him deserved to 
become bis wife. She accepted bis proposal and the next train 
took a strangely-mated couple back to the Creek reservatiou 
She learned the language, and their life has been singularly 
happy 

While no high-sounding title was necessary to make of 
Mile. Cassini, the niece of the Russian ambassador at Washing 
ton, a young woman of 
truly noble mien and 
character, the act of the 
Czar of Russia in confer- 
ring upon her the dignity 
of Countess de Cassini 
has naturally been a 
source of happiness and 
pride to the young lady. 
The title was given her 
while she was in Russia 
last summer with her 
grand-uncle. By this 
royal decree she also be- 
comes heiress to the Cas- 
sini estate, which is said 
to be extensive and val- 
uable. The young count- 
ess is a great favorite 
with her uncle, the am- 
bassador, as her father 
was before her. She is 
really beautiful and high- 
ly accomplished, but has 
never seemed to care for 
the frivolities of the fash- 
ionable world. 





Rumor 
has had her engaged sev- 
eral times, recently to 
M. Parloff, the well- 
known Russian leader, but all these stories have been denied. 


MLLE. MARGUERITE CASSINI, RE- 
CENTLY MADK A COUNTESS BY 
DECREE OF THE CZAR, 


= When the republic of Cuba is an accomplished fact the 
man to whom the Cuban people will owe the deepest debt of 
gratitude is the subject 
of this sketch, the Hon. 
Horatio 8. Rubens. It 
was he who during all 
the years of the insurrec- 
tion guided the Cuban 
leaderstoward independ- 
ence. In the capacity of 
chief counsel for the Cu 
ban junta, which had 
headquarters in New 
York, he fought the legal 
battles in the various 
courts of the United 
States where Cuban in- 
terests were involved, 
and was the saviour of 
the ‘filibusters.” His 
great knowledge of in- 
ternational law unrav 
eled many of the intri- 
cate complications which 
arose, not only between 
the Cubans and the Unit- 
ed States Courts, but 
also those of a graver nature between the government of Spain 
and the United States. Since the termination of the Spanish- 
American war Mr. Rubens has been the intermediator between 
the Cuban chiefs and the government at Washington, and of 
late bas been cbief adviser to Governor-General Leonard Wood. 





THE HON. HORATIO 8S. RUBENS, 
THE NOTED CUBAN LEADER, 


= The one man who, more than any other, is now responsible 
for the continuance of the war in South Africa is General 
Christian de Wet. He 
> is, in fact, the only Boer 
general of any promi- 
nence still left in the 
field, and de Wet’s 
fame has been made 
largely since the so- 
called ‘‘close” of the 
war. While the war- 
fare be is waging par- 
takes of guerrilla meth- 
ods and is bighly exas- 
perating to the British, 
who are anxious to be 
going home, it is said 
to be a fact that de 
Wet is more popular 
with the rank and file 
of the British soldiery 
than any other Boer 
general they have en- 
countered. They a¢- 
mire him for bis dash 
and bravery, and for 
the remarkable skill be 
has shown in striking 
blows and eluding capt- 
ure during the past few 
months. They recognize in him a foeman worthy of their best 
steel. De Wet is said to have been a rich man once, but lost 
his fortune in a grain speculation. He has been laying up an 
enduring reputation for himself in recent days. 





GENERAL CHRISTIAN DE WET, THE 
IRREPRESSIBLE BOER 
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LIGHT-HOUSE AT ST. PIERRE, MARTINIQUE, WIND- 
WARD ISLANDs.—C. C. Follmer, Grand 
Rapids, Mich, 


HAVANA’S STREET-CLEANING BRIGADE ON PARADE. 
Joseph Wilner, Battery H, Havana, 
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AMERICAN TOURISTS FEEDING THE DOVES ON ST. ONE OF THE FAMOUS IGORROTE CHIEFTAINS.— FILIPINO FAMILIES WASHING CLOTHES AND BATHING 
MARK’S PLACE, VENICE.—J. W. Eastman, First Lieutenunt George A. Skinner, Sixteenth NEAR MANILA.—Miss Dodds, Madison Mills, Va. 

Nushville, Tenn. United States Infantry, Echague, North Luzon, 

; Philippine Islands. 
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i i (THE PRIZE-WINNER.) NATIVES EAGER TO BUY RICE FROM UNCLE SAM'S STORES AT PASIG, NEAR MANILA.—B. F. Cheatham, major Thirty-seventh Infantry, Manila. 


i OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—INTERESTING FOREIGN PICTURES.—AN ARMY 
tt OFFICER WINS. 


| ‘i (SEE OFFERS OF VARIOUS SPECIAL PRIZES IN OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE ) 

















WAITING FOR BIDS. 


INSPECTING THE HORSE NEXT TO BE OFFERED FOR SALE. : A CROWD OF HORSE BUYERS PREPARING TO BID. 


THE SEQUEL TO NEW YORKE’S GREATEST HORSE SHOW. 


VISITORS FROM ALL OVER THE UNITED STATES AND FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES ATTEND THE GREAT HORSE SALE AT MADISON SQUARE GARDEN. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FoR ‘‘ I.esiie’s WEEKLY ” BY ITs SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DUNN —(SEE PaGE 463.] 


OBSERVING MARTYRS’ DAY IN HAVANA, CORRESPONDING TO OUR DECORATION DAY. 
THE MONUMENT ERECTED IN MEMORY OF THE PaTRIOTIC MEDICAL STUDENTS WHO WERE MASSACRED BY ORDER OF THE SPANISH AUTHORITIES. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY CARRERA.—{SEE PaGE 466.1 
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NEW YORK THE COSTLIEST CITY IN THE WORLD-II. 


SURPLUS TRANSFORMED INTO A STARTLING DEFICIT—ENORMOUS INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES— 


CROKERISM AND THE DOCKS—COMFORTABLE 


PADDED PAY-ROLLS FOR TAMMANY HEELERS 


CROKER’S PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVES IN THE DOCK BOARD—WHAT IS THE ULTIMATE 


DESTINATION OF THE ENORMOUS SUMS OSTENSIBLY PAID INTO THE TAMMANY TREASURY?#—HOW HAVE TAMMANY 


No member of the present board of docks and ferries of the 
city of New York bad, before he took office, any connection 
with the commerce of the city Not one of them was appointed 
for his qualifications. During the reform administration of 
municipal affairs the ty bad the advantage of expert service 
on the boar? ‘“fhis board evtered upon the construc 
tion » North River which are worthy of 

of docks and ferries, on the very 
ut, summarily removed the chief engi 
ed these structures. He was an engineer of 

" repute. His period of service in the department cov 

red many years. He was able, competent, and bouest. In the 
work of construction that has since been done his lucas are pet 
petuated. He was removed because of the hatred that Tamma 
ny’s leader entertained for all the men who bad held responsible 
positions under Mayor Strong. The commissioners who served 
from 1895 to 1897 did more in the way of improved pier con 
struction than all their predecessors and successors. They alone 
appear to have had anything like an adequate conception of the 
needs of the great city’s commerce. 

The present board consists of J. Sergeant Cr» FE. 
Meyer, and Charles F. Murp The former, who has served 
in the same position under othe: immany mayors, is said to 
owe his appointment to some degree of success in advancing the 
social aspirations of Richard Croker after that individual had 
acquired sufficient fortune—(*‘ Where did be get it ?’)—to en 
able him to gratify some of his ostentatious tastes. Peter F. 
Meyer, however, has larger claims to be regarded as Croker’s 
representative in the department. The two are partners in the 
real-estate business. As such they have relations with the city 
in other departments. For instance, when the finance depart 
ment, as it frequently does, offers at public auction city real 
estate for sale or lease, Peter F. Meyer & Co. conduct the sale, 
and Peter F. Meyer is the auctioneer. The charter forbids any 
public officer being interested in any business with the city, 
outside bis official duties. How Comptroller Coler and Com 
missioner Meyer reconcile the employment of the latter as city 
auctioneer with this provision of the law cannot be explained 
by the present writer. By the way, although the firm name is 
Peter F. Meyer & Co., the nameof Richard Croker appears first 
on its sign-board in the salesroom of the real-estate exchange, 
which indicates a probability that when a division of profits 
occurs Croker is not second. Charles F. Murphy is an East Side 
Tammany politician, and is all that that term implies. 

Cram and Meyer do not always agree. There appears to be 
jealousy between them. Their failure to act in harmony at all 
times does not tend to benefit tax or rent payers. Cram likes 
to live in Europe as well as Croker does, and is abroad part of 
his time. The salary of $6,000 per year, in addition to his other 
sources of income, enables bim to spend much of his life in 
leisure that may be designated as elegant. On the contrary, 
Meyer is attentive to dock-department business. He gives as 
much time as he can to official affairs. While he does not neg- 
lect his sheriff's and comptroller’s sales of real estate, he ap 
parently keeps in mind the fact that the dock department ex- 
penditures reach nearly $3,000,000 annually, and that one of 
its three heads, at least, should look closely into its money mat- 
ters. But the city does not seem to gain much on account of 
Meyer’s diligence. Croker, however, finds no fault with him. 
Murpby bas the distribution of some of the minor patronage, 
and draws his salary with neatness and dispatch. The report 
has obtained some vogue that he contemplates withdrawing 
from the saloon business. This report indicates that he is doing 
very well financially without depending on the bar trade, 
which he and other district leaders have found to be lucrative 
as well as helpful politically. 

In some of its aspects the dock department recalls the rheto- 
rician’s description of the great Napoleon. It is ‘grand, 
gloomy, and peculiar.” Each of the commissioners bas a private 
office, sumptuously furnished, and a private secretary all to 
himself, and there are in addition nine stenographers to record 
the spoken thoughts of these great men. The department is 
gloomy when Cram aud Meyer disagree. Croker finds them 
both useful, and does not interfere in their jealous quarrels. 
The peculiarity of the department is the retiring way it has. It 
appears to shrink from publicity. It has its elegant offices on 
a pier near the Battery, apart from all other branches of the 
city government. There may be method in this mystery. 

This modesty, this shrinking from publicity, extends to the 
records of the department. They are altogether non-illuminat- 
ing. Those that are given out are belated. For instance, the 
minutes of the meeting of May Sth did not get into print until 
August 9th. As another instance the report for the year ended 
December 31st, 1899, was not printed until November 17th of the 
following year. These and other habitual delays in publica- 
tion indicate a disposition to keep the people in the dark. The 
holding back of minutes and reports until they are too old to 
do any good—or harm—is practiced in other Tammany depart- 
ments 

The dock board’s minutes are unique products of art. The 
artist—he is one—who makes them, although he appears to be 
deficient in his sense of proportion, aims to have the records of 
meetings reveal as little as possible. Details are lacking. Gen- 
eralities abound. The absence of sense of proportion is shown 
by the giving of as much space to a report on repairs to a can- 
vas-roofed shed as to a resolution ordering the construction of 
a pier 500 or 600 feet long, the cost of which will run up into 
hundreds of thousands. The minutes never show the estimated 
cost of the pier. The dock department minute man is a gay 
deceiver. He pretends to give information, but in fact witb- 
holds it. He may have his reasons or his orders. 

None of the taxes called for by the city’s one-hundred-mill- 


LEADERS SUDDENLY BECOME RICH? 


ion-dollar budget for 1901 are to go to the dock department. 
This branch of the city government receives all its income from 
the dock property and ferry franchises of the city. There 
should be derived from these sources the revenue of a kingdom. 
The income ought to be sufficient to pay the current expenses of 
the department, and the cost of new pier construction, as well 
as to turn over, as profit, a large sum yearly to be applied to the 
reduction of taxation for general purposes. The fact is that 
since Tammany returned to power there is no net Imcome. 
Each year shows a deficiency. This is made up, or concealed, 
as you please, by the issue of additional bonds. Let the reader’s 
mind dwell on this fact fora moment. The present income 
from New York’s magnificent water-front property is not suf- 
ucient to meet its yearly cost. ‘lhis bare statement is an im 
peachment of the commissioners who are at the head of this de 
partment, and of Croker, who controls them. 

Now for some figures. In 1806, the second year of the re 
form administration, the total gross revenue from leased 
wharves and wharfage was $2,066,830. In 1899, the second year 
of Croker’s present term of power, the revenue, with the 
boroughs of Brooklyn, Queens, and Richmond added, was $2,- 
366,409. In 1896 several new piers were in course of construc- 
tion on the North River front, from which no rents were then 
received, but which were under lease. In 1899 these piers added 
about $200,000 to the department’s income. Taking this fact into 
consideration, and also allowing for the greatly increased water 
frontage acquired for the city by the consolidation act, the in- 
come of 1890 is relatively smaller than that of 1896. Business 
was just beginning to revive in 1896, while in 1899 it was boom- 
ing, and the demand for dock space was much greater. 

This showing is, however, insignificant compared with that 
which is about to be made. For the year 1896 the total expendi- 
tures audited amounted to $760,050. The income for that year 
exceeded the outgo $1,871,638. In 1899 the sum of the total ex- 
penditures audited was $2,698,639. This was $332,230 more than 
the income. The business men who administered the affairs of 
the department in 1896 proved that the city could make a hand- 
some profit on its dock property. The deputies of Richard 
Croker have demonstrated that the city is carrying this prop- 
erty at a loss, although the rents are considerably in excess of 
those of 1896. 

An effort may be made to avert the conclusion inevitable 
from this disclosure by a pretense that the year 1896 was much 
more favorable for the reform board than 1899 was for its suc- 
cessor. That is notso. A comparison will be made with two other 
years—1895 and 1898. For the year 1895, with the same com- 
missioners as in 1896, the revenue from wharves and wharfage 
was $1,940,079, and in 1898, under Croker domination, it was 
$2,027,126. The audited expenses of 1895 amounted to $1,645,008, 
and for 1898 to $3,452,890. In 1895 the surplus was $295,003, and 
in 1898 the deficiency—deficiency, mark you that—was $1,086,- 
481. Since 1877 there have been seven years in which the depart 
ment’s expenses exceeded its receipts. In all of these years, ex- 
cept one, the control was in the hands of Tammany. Three of 
the seven years are those that have elapsed since the appoint- 
ment of the present commissioners, 

Why do the people of the metropolis in their dock depart- 
ment face a deficit instead of a surplus? Because of Tammany 
misgovernment and because of Tammany jobbery. Does any 
one pretend that the elegant Cram, the not so-elegant Meyer, 
and the inelegant Murphy are the best men that could have 
been named for dock commissioners ? Ought not the Lest men 
obtainable to have been appointed ? 

For salaries of the commissioners and their personal staff the 
payments in 1899 were nearly 315,000 greater than in 1596. 
“Stationery and incidentals of commissioners’ office” cost 
$5,847 in 1896, and $10,089 in 1899. The present board is twice 
as luxurious as its predecessor. The salaries of the engineer-in- 
chief and subordinates in 1896, when more construction was be- 
ing done than in 1899, amounted to $83,111, and in 1899 the total 
of the same item was $145,330. 

The aggregate of the * bills and claims audited on construc- 
tion, including labor pay-rolls,” and of ‘‘ bills and claims audited 
on general repairs, including labor pay-rolls,” in 1896 was $526,- 
210. The total for the same items in 1899 was $2,140,804, an in- 
crease of about 400 per cent. Here we have an answer in part 
to the question, Where has the money gone? Favored men 
have furnished supplies, and Tammany hangers-on have had 
their names put on the pay-rolls. The services they render are 
of little or no value to the city. These harpies annoy persons 
who have business on the docks. Under the former Tammany 
régime the Lexow committee found that blackmailing had 
been reduced to an exact science by dock-department men. 
What would a Legislative investigation into present conditions 
reveal ? 

Attention may be called here to the fact that the dock prop- 
erty of the city is not taxed. Therefore, in order to reach a 
determination as to the loss sustained by the public by reason 
of the fact that this property is regarded as part of the loot 
and plunder of Tammany, the taxes that it would yield if it 
were owned by business men should be added to the deficit al- 
ready stated. 

The new charter places the control of ferry franchises, 
which are all valuable, in the hands of the dock board. Nearly 
three years ago the fact was brought to the attention of the 
board that some parties were operating a ferry between White- 
hall Street and Communipaw, N. J., without having obtained 
a franchise and without paying the city for the privilege. An 
occasional lazy reference is made in the minutes to this “ illegal 
ferry,” but nothing bas been done to interfere with its opera- 
tions. None but the most simple-minded will believe that this 
ferry corporation is defying Tammany. Others may infer that 
private arrangements have been made. 


The dock commissioners award in the course of a year a 
number of contracts for work and supplies. Many of them are 
important in amounts. The minutes of the meetings are very 
vague in referring to the opening of bids. Mention is made of 
the fact that bids on, say, ‘‘ Contract No. 684” were opened. 
The bidders’ names and the amounts of their bids are given, but 
no mention is nade of the nature of the contract. A faithful 
student of the minutes, however, can obtain clews from the fre- 
quent recurrence of certain names in the bids that will help him 
guess what the contracts are for. 

The contract system as it is administered in the government 
of the city of New York is Tammany’s most lucrative source of 
income. The money wasted in keeping ward-heelers on the 
pay-rolls, while enormous in the aggregate, is represented to 
Tammany in small sums, as individuals pay in their percent 
ages. But the contractors handle large amounts, and the com 
missions they turn over are individually considerable. These 
contractors are protected from competitors and are given cer- 
tain privileges. The terms of contracts are purposely made 
most exacting. If, after much tribulation, an outsider obtains 
the award of a contract he lives to regret his success. He is 
required to comply to the uttermost with all the stipulations. 
There is not a minute of his day that is without trouble. New 
constructions are placed upon words, He has constant vexation 
of spirit and soreness of temper. On the other hand, the ac 
ceptable contractor finds bis path made easy. If he does not 
care to supply articles called for in bis contract he may have 
others ‘‘ just as good” and cheaper accepted. So long as he 
buys his welcome at the Croker club and is a liberal friend to 
those who pass upon his bills, the stringent clauses of the con- 
tract are toned down. 

Why are the city’s pay-rolls padded, and why are contract- 
ors given free swing? The verdant auswer is that part of the 
proceeds go to Tammany Hall. But Tammany is impersonal. 
It has, too, other sources of income from persons and corpora- 
tions leasing or bolding rights and franchises from the city. 
Tammany could not spend $1,000,000 a year, and that is a mere 
fraction of the vast sum that can be obtained through its per- 
fected system of *‘ voluntary contributions.” Tammany may 
receive, but it does not hold. Its present leaders were poor men 
afew years ago. They are rich now. Not far back in time 
Richard Croker lived in a flat where the rent was small. Now 
he is in possession of a fortune. ‘‘ Where did he get it?’ How 
did his close subordinates get their money ? What becomes of 
most of the money that is ostensibly, and in a certain circle 
ostentatiously, paid into Tammany’s treasury? Who ever saw 
a statement of Tammany’s financial operations? Any one 
who knows enough of the politics of the city of New York to 
give an intelligent answer to one of these questions might be 
able to reply to all the others. EDWARD ERSKINE. 


Where Santa Claus Gets 
His Toys and Dolls. 


How many young Americans around New York know how 
to find the land of enchantment? It’s easy enough to get 
there when you know the way. Just pass along Broadway into 
Bleecker Street, and keep on until you come to a narrow little 
valley known as Crosby Street. There is a little hole very 
much like a door at the base of a high, steep cliff. Just step 
in through this hole and you find yourself on the ground floor 
of Fairyland. At some times of the day very ordinary-looking 
trucks halt before the hole in the cliff and men dump great 
bundles of tin, sheet-iron, and copper plates. Other men—prob- 
ably you would prefer to call them gnomes—carry these plates 
of metal into the land of enchantment, and now something 
decidedly odd happens to the metal. 

Up one flight of stairs there are great machines under which 
these metal plates are passed. Down upon a plate comes a heavy 
bit of machinery known as astamp. As the metal comes out 
from under the machine it takes the shape of the side of a horse, 
the roof and sides of a railway-car, an elephant, maybe, the 
round shell of a drum, or perhaps a horn. It is impossible to 
tell in how many shapes the metal comes out, for these stamp- 
ing-machines are capable of moulding every kind of a toy that 
is made out of metal. No fairy’s wand could bring about a 
change in less time. 

These parts of toys are piled up in great heaps. Along 
come more gnomes who carry off these stamped-out parts to 
another room. Here there are soldering-irons in little stoves, 
and before each stove sits a grimy little man. Quickly as may 
be the parts are soldered into shape. Now you have complete 
horses, already to be dragged over the floor. Here you will see 
cunningly-shaped drums, with tin heads, which are painted the 
exact shade of parchment drum-heads. The sound made with 
the drum-sticks on these heads is exactly the same as would be 
made by beating on sheep-skin, and the tin head lasts months 
where the other kind of a drum-head wouldn’t survive for 
days. Isn’t this a trick worthy of fairies ? 

Over here, where three or four men sit at a bench, is the car- 
shop. Before each man is a pile of car-platforms. There is an- 
other pile of pieces which, having passed under the stamping- 
machines, now have the form of the roofs and walls of cars. In 
each platform there are slits that have been punched out. One 
of the car-makers picks up a platform, fits through the slits the 
flanges that come down from the walls, hammers them fast, 
and fits on the wheels faster than you can follow his motions. 
In a very few moments a whole train of cars is made. An- 
other man makes the locomotives at the same rate of speed. 
The train is now ready for passengers, if any small enough can 
be found. 

But stop and guess of which toys the most are made? 
Horses—and of all kinds and sizes. Most of them are made of 
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iron and tin. But some youngsters are so rough with their 
toys that these sheet-metal affairs would not last over Christ 
mas day. Soa whole lot of gnomes are engaged in making 
other horses out of a queer kind of bard, heavy plaster that 
does not break or crack. And these borses have manes and 
tails of truly hair. Of course these cost more than the tin kind, 
but they ought to, for they are better horses 

both black and 


white—tin camels, tin lions and tigers—in fact, all the kinds of 


Then there are tin elephants, tin sheep 
animals that Noah had in the ark. But if you want to see all 
of this land of enchantment in one forenoon it is time to burry 
up to another large cavern in this queer old cliff. There are 
more colors here than a dozen different kinds of rainbows 
could show. Each color isin a separate pot. Young girls—or 
should we say well-grown fairies ?—sit at benches waiting for 
all the things brought them by gnomes whose clothing, faces 
and arms are streaked with all the colors. Is this horse to be a 
white one? Then a gnome drops it down into a tank of white 
paint. Out comes the horse, fairly « *h paint. It is 
stood on a trough that slants down ' 
that the tin animal doesn’t need for 
tank. As soon as there is a row of t 
is doing the work hangs them all up 

This doesn’t take long, and wh 
the messenger gnome comes along, ' 
tray and carries them over to the g 
swift strokes with the brushes. 

s ..d in his mouth and 


hoofs appear on the horse. There 
nostrils, and the mane is apt to bea different color from the 
body, with a tailto match. Now the horse is dropped into a 
tray again, and just as soon as he is dry he is hurried down to 
a bench where another gnome waits to solder him on to a patch 
of green tin ‘‘grass” so that the steed may stand up. No 
fairies that ever were could make faster changes than are 
brought about in this painting room. 

Come into still another cavern. Here the whistle—a little 
piece of copper—is being soldered into the horns, which have 
just come from the paint room. What a tooting there is, for 
each gnome is required to try his horn as soon as he has com 
pleted it! And over in another corner one would think that 
soldiers were marching, for here the drums are being tested. 
W hat a number of caverns there are in this great cliff! Here 
in a corner is another well-grown girl-fairy who is packing tiny 
knives; forks, spoons, cups, saucers, and plates into pasteboard 
boxes ready for Dolly’s banquet. Here are tin kitchens, with 
stoves and pumps and cupboards and all the other things that 
go with kitchens. Over in a corner sits a gnome who is put- 
ting together horses and carts that move after winding them 
up with a key 

And there are all kinds of automobiles that will travel 
around a room after they are wound up. There are steam- 
dredges that go by clock-work, tin men that really walk, houses 
of copper with tin furniture inside, dust- pans, shovels and 
pails, steamboats and fire-engines—in short, everything you 
ever saw that was made of sheet-metal and good for youngsters 
to find under the mantel on Christmas Day. If you want to 
know all the things that are turned out faster than you can 
count, you will have to visit this fairyland for yourselves, and 
you will certainly have to stay there more than one day. And all 
the time great wooden cases full of these toys are being carried 
out of the hole in the side of the cliff. Once upon a time all 
these lands of enchantment were located in Germany, but now 
children’s toys are made in New York in such numbers that 
there would seem to be a dozen at least for every boy and girl 
in the whole country. 

It is over in another cliff, in the Prince Street valley, that 
dolls are born. Once, quite a while ago, these dolls came into 
the world with wax faces and hands. Now their faces and 
hands look just like wax, but they are nothing of the sort. 
A paste of glue and some other things is mixed up. This 
paste is very soft when it goes into the moulds to be shaped. 
It is still soft when it comes out of the moulds, and is ready for 
the painting. Now the bisque flesh tint is painted on, after the 
vough edges have been trimmed off. The cheeks are made 
sweet and rosy by means of paint-brushes, and the eyes are set 
in. Dolly is still bald. To tell the truth, she bas to wear a 
wig, which is waiting for her and is now glued on. Next the 
body is sewed on, and Dolly is all ready now, except her clothes. 
‘hese are generally put on elsewhere. Very likely mamma 
prefers to dress Dolly for you. The doll that is made down in 
Prince Street has one advantage over the waxen-faced doll— 
you can drop the young lady from Prince Street on the floor as 
often as you wish without cracking her face. She is long-lived, 
this dolly. 

Most of the other toys come from outside of New York. 
‘Ibey are made in lonely little towns where there are not so 
many prying eyes. Some day before Christmas perhaps you 
can coax some one to take you down to where the tin toys are 
made, or where Miss Dolly comes to life. For that matter, I 
would be very glad to take you myself. 

KaTE STACKHOUSE. 


America’s Opportunity in China. 


(Continued from page 458.) 


European Powers from further aggressions, and preserving 
China for the Chinese to the betterment of her future. 

America’s opportunities for future development in the East are 
expanding both commercially and politically. Having the Philip- 
pines in such close proximity to China, and with the Hawaiian 
Islands as a base of operatior, together with China’s good will, 
the commercial future of the United States is no doubt to be 
envied. Asiatic Russia may be a closer neighbor to us, but her 
outreaching finger is forced, not wanted. As to Russia’s abil- 
ity to supply the needs of China, she is yet unable to compete 
with America in industrial products and the mechanical ap- 
pliancesef which China is in such dire need for developing her 
internal resources. 

The progress of nations is not like the erratic phantasm of a 
dream, going forward without reason or order, but it is a pre- 
determined march in which all must join, ever moving, ever 
resistlessly advancing, encountering and enduring an inevitable 


rhe wave of civilization in its onward 
sweep is beginning to find a resting-place in the Orient. The 


succession of events 


day is fast approaching when the potential energy of China will 
be converted into resistless activity. Then European arms will 
find it in vain to continue to assert their dominance ; the open 
door will be a thing of the past, and China will be for the Chi- 
nese. In this present juncture it would be worth while for Eu 
ropean nations to reflect seriously as to their treatment of China. 

The day of reckoning is sure to come, when the righteous 
shall be rewarded with righteousness, and the wicked receive 
their dues. This is not empty talk, but in line with the natural 
law of progress. The inevitable compeusation is bound to 
materialize to the sorrow of the aggressor and to the glee of the 
beneficent. Many writers have of late questioned Chinese 
patriotism, but I may say that the misguided Boxers have really 
been prompted by that worthy instinct for the welfare of their 
country. It was not because of the presence of foreigners, for 
some foreigners, and missionaries in particular, have done much 
for the good of China, but it was because of the seizure of ter 

ries on flimsy pretexts that they rose toarms like the Amer- 


vy") The 


Roxer up- 


po 
dainful scorn at this idea, bul wait Uy ‘ 
his pole and the day will come when the giants will exclaim ; 
‘*Oh, friends, I die, and No-man gives the blow !” 

Reverting again to the work of missionaries—and they de- 
mand some consideration in this paper—I speak from personal 
experience when I reiterate t at the good done by them is con 
siderable. The cause of thy Boxer uprising has been attributed 
It is due to the mis 
sionaries that the poorer classes of Chinese have been lifted up 


to them, but this is far from being true. 


to a higher plain of thought and living, and even the literary 
element have learned much that did not exist in Chinese litera 
ture before, especially the modern sciences and ’ologies. The 
presence of missionaries is always healthfuland not contaminat 
ing. They have suffered only through indiscrimination, but 
not as the target of the Boxers’ movement. Religious liberty 
has been tolerated in China since the conclusion of the first 
treaty with foreign nations. 

Had missionaries been the cause of hatred, as imputed, the 
array of arms against them would have taken place long ere 
this. The seizure of Kiao Chow by Germany was the precipi 
tating cause of the irritation; not the propaganda of Western 
creeds. Human nature, particularly Chinese, is ever in sym 
pathy with religious sentiments. China has accepted Buddhism 
from India, Mohammedanism from Arabia, and Christianity 
from the West in addition to ber own Taoism founded by that 
philosopher, Lao-Tsz, and that splendid system of moral ethics 
by the well-known sage, Confucius. With the known religious 
tolerance of China, the charge of antagonism to Christianity is 
not to be credited. The good results of missionary labor have 
been the establishment of hospitals, churches, and asylums, and 
the spread of schools for Western education, for the mainte- 
nance of which :..mense sums have annually been expended. 
The element that has proved non-accessible to Christianity is 
composed of those who have implicit confidence in their priest 
and believe their own religion to be good enough, or those who 
fear the seizure of territory and the partition of their mother- 
land. 

It is the professed desire of missionaries to win the hearts 
and confidence of our people, with the sole purpose of leading 
them to the Lord. Why do they not, therefore, avail them- 
selves of the present opportunity of showing themselves to be 
the friends of China and the Chinese by advocating terms that 
will not be a hardship on the very people whose condition they 
desire to ameliorate? By thus giving a practical example of 
what the Christian .spirit means, they can do more toward 
making themselves and the doctrines which they seek to propa- 
gate popular among the Chinese than by years of teaching and 
preaching. For them to join in the cry for vengeance means 
to nullify all that they have accomplished by their work in the 
past, and to place an almost insurmountable barrier in the way 
of Christian missions in China for the future. Hence mission- 
aries in general, and American missionaries in particular, have 
the great opportunity of rendering Christianity acceptable to 
the Chinese by their spiritual intervention in behalf of China in 
her present trouble. 


America’s Best Horses at Auction. 


THE greatest auction sale of prize-winning horses ever held 
took place at Madison Square Garden, New York, the week fol 
lowing this year’s famous horse show. The fact that the finest 
lot of American horses ever offered would go under the hammer 
of the Fasig-Tipton Company to the highest bidder attracted 
buyers from all over the world. Horse experts were present 
from Austria, Russia, France, Germany, Italy, Great Britain, 
The bidding was at all times keen, and 
many of our speediest harness animals went to Europe. Con- 
tralto, the sensational 2:10 trotting mare that has swept every- 
thing before her this year, was knocked down to a Vienna firm 
at $6,200. This proved a surprise, for it was confidently be- 
lieved that she would bring at least $10,000 ; but the bidding of 
the Austrians was so prompt that other would-be buyers drop- 


and lesser countries 


ped out 

Greenbrino, 2:10°4, and one of the gamest race-horses on the 
American turf, also went to Austria for $5,100, and so did Nee- 
retta, 2:09'¢, for $3,200. Alice Mapes, with a brilliant two-year- 
old achievement of pacing in 2:14%,, went to E. T. Bedford, of 
Brooklyn. Aggie Medium, a bay mare that has trotted a mile 
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in 2:12\4, brought $3,200, while Major Greer, a quarter of a 
second faster, was sold to Frank Jones, of Memphis, Tenn , for 
$4,500. In all nearly eight bundred horses were offered, and. 
owing to the fact that prospective buyers for some of the ani 
mals were prepared“to outbid persistently, opposition quickly 
fell away in many instances, and those horses went for far less 
than any one had believed possible. A good sample of the buy 
ing was witnessed on Thanksgiving Day, when eighty horses 
were sold for a total of $60,350, or an average of &754.37, which 
latter figure would seem to fix the price that one must pay for 
an ‘“‘average good” trotting horse, though one likely little 
three-year-old gelding brought only $50. Of this lot of eighty, 
six went abroad 

The prize of the sale, The Abbot, that trotted the fastest 
mile ever made, 2.0314, went to Fire Commissioner Scannell, of 
this city, on the second bid, at $26,500. 


The Famous International Gun. 


THE story of the international gun, lovingly nicknamed 


"be the besieged legationers in Peking, bas already be- 
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commanded the moat and r« y which separated the British 
legation from the French a . German and from the great pal- 
ace of Prince Su, in which were gathered the native refugees 
under the protection of the Japanese. 

It was while searching for material to re-load spent cart 
ridges that this famous old piece was found. In a junk shop, 
where they were looking for lead and pewter with which to 
make bullets, some marines found the old breech loading can 
non. It was of English make, and bore a stamp showing that 
it had been cast in 1860. How it reached the junk-shop has not 
yet been discovered, but marines who found it recognized at 
once its value for the defense, and it was placed on a pair of old 
jinricksha-wheels and taken over to the barracks of the Amer 
ican marines, near the wall, for trial. After a little experi 
mentation the gun was found to be serviceable, and as the jin 
ricksha-wheels were much too light to stand the recoil from 
firing such a rusty old piece, a heavier mount for the gun was 
necessary. 

The work of preparing “ Betsy ” fell to the American gunner, 
Mitchell, and the name * International ” was given to her when 
completed, because all the Powers contributed to make her 
serviceable. She was finally mounted on an Italian gun car- 
riage, and in order to give it weight or ballast, and prevent the 
gun when fired from kicking clear acrose the legation, a heavy 
beam was taken from the gate-house of the British legation 
and anchored to the gun-carriage as atrailer. The ammunition 
was made up by loading Russian shells with balls made from 
material contributed by almost everybody, and by a strange 
irony of fate, a lot of captured Chinese powder was used in re- 
loading the shells that kept off the Chinese mobs. 

The great trouble with the cannon was the length of time 
necessary to load and fire, but the Chinese were completely 
fooled as to the amount of artillery possessed by the legationers 
by moving the international gun from point to point, so that 
the Chinese came to believe that every vital point in the de 
fenses of the foreigners was protected by one of these old can- 
non. She was used to bombard the imperial city walls. One 
particularly fine shot, since the old cannon was without sights, 
dismounted one of the Chinese cannon that had caused so much 
trouble to the defenders. Later she was used to blow downa 
barricade in the Hanlin College. One of her first bits of work 
was being hauled up the ramparts to the top of the city walls 
and fired into the Chinese barricade down by the great Meridian 
gate. As the shot struck and the bricks went flying, the Chi- 
nese were so surprised that they climbed up and looked over the 
barriers to see what had struck them, for up to that time they 
had believed that the besieged had nothing but rifles. It is said 
that ‘‘ Betsy” will be sent to Washington and preserved with 
other mementoes of our marine corps. 


Children Showed It.” 


EFFECT OF THEIR WARM DRINK IN THE MORNING. 


‘* A YEAR ago I was a wreck from coffee-drinking, and was 
on the point of giving up my position in the school-room because 
of my excessive nervousness. 

‘*T was telling a friend about it, and she said: ‘ We drink 
nothing at meal-time but Postum Food Coffee, and it is such a 
comfort to bave something we can enjoy drinking with the 
children.’ 

‘* | was astonished that she would allow the children to drink 
any kind of coffee, but she said Postum was the most healthful 
drink in the world for children as well as for older ones, and 
that the condition of both the chiidren and adults showed that 
to be a fact 

* Just a little thought convinced me that one should not take 
a stimulant such as coffee, but really should bave the best food 
to nourish the brain and nerves, and that nourishment was 
found in Postum. 

** My first trial was a failure. The cook boiled it four or five 
minutes, and it tasted so flat that I was in despair, but deter- 
mined to give it one more trial. ‘his time we followed the 
directions and boiled it fifteen minutes after the boiling began. 
It was a decided success, and I was completely won by its rich, 
delicious flavor. In ashort time I noticed a decided improve 
ment in my condition, and kept growing better and better 
month after month, until now I am perfectly healthy, and do 
my work in the school-room with ease and pleasure. I would 
not return to the nerve - destroying, regular coffee for any 
money.”—F. Scott, Warrensburg, Mo 
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PAINTING THE HORSES. 


GLUING THE WIGS ON THE DOLLS. 





























MOULDING DOLLS’ HEADS. 






































TURNING OUT CARS AND WAGONS BY WHOLESALE. 


WHERE 


SHIPPING A TRUCK-LOAD OF TOYS TO SANTA CLAUS. 


SANTA CLAUS GETS ALL HIS TOYS. 


THE MYSTERIOUS WORKSHOPS IN NEW YORK WHERE BUSY HANDS ARE TURNING OUT DOLLS AND TOYS BY THE THOUSANDS DAILY. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR ‘“‘ LESLIE'S WEEKLY” BY ITS SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER, R. L. DUNN.—[SEE PaGE 462.] 
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THE WALL UF PEKING, WHERE SPLENDID AMERICAN VALOR WAS DISPLAYED. 
POSSESSION OF THE TOP OF PEKING’S WALL BY THE AMERICAN TROOPS WAS THE SALVATION OF THE LEGATIONS—THE AMERICANS’ FORTIFIED Posit10N Is SEEN Down 
THE CENTRE OF THE WALL AND THE CHINESE BARRICADE IN THE FOREGROUND—DESTROYED LEGATIONS ON THE LEFT. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR *‘ LESLIE’S WEEKLY” BY CAPTAIN C, F. O’'KEEFE.—{SEE PaGE 467.] 
































WHERE THE AMERICANS HELD THE WALL OF PEKING. 
THE Ramp, OR INCLINED ASCENT, LED To THE AMERICAN PosITION—FIFTY CHINAMEN WERE KILLED IN THE BATTLE AT THE FOOT OF THE INCLINE. 
PHOTOGRAPHED BY C. A. KILLIE, PEKING—COPYRIGHT APPLIED For.—{SEE PaGE 467.] 
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Vast Possibilities 


of West Virginia. 


A RICH AND PROSPEROUS STATE WITH AN INTERESTING HISTORY, A CREDITABLE PRESENT, 
AND A MOST PROMISING FUTURE. 


WEstT VIRGINIA, with a population of 958,900 in 1900, made 
an increase of twenty six per cent. in population in the past 
decade, as compared with twenty-one per cent. for the United 
States as a whole. No other State of the Atlantic seaboard 
region has grown at as high a ratio as West Virginia since 
1890 except Florida and New Jersey. It has added 196,106 to 
the number of its inbabitants since the preceding census. Its 
rate of growth has beaten that of most of the States of the 
West. Among the Western States only Idaho, Montana, North 
Dakota, Wyoming, Texas Utah, Minnesota, Oregon, and 
Washington have exceeded West Virginia in the percentage of 
their growth in population since 1890. The centre of popula 
tion, which bas been moving westward ever since the founda- 
tion of the government, has halted in Indiana in the past ten 
years. The great increase in West Virginia and some of the 
rest of the States of the Eastern border of the country, as com- 
pared with the growth of the West, is the reason why the west- 
ward movement of the star of empire has stopped. 

Under the apportionment which is to be adopted this winter 
for representation in the popular branch of Congress and in the 
electoral college, and which is likely to be on the ratio of 200,000, 
several States, among them Kansas, Nebraska, Maine, and Vir 
ginia, will lose one member. Some States, West Virginia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Florida, New Jersey, Missouri, and a few others, will 
gain a member in Congress and in the electoral college, while 
New York, Pennsylvania, [llinois, and two or three others of 
the larger States will gain two members. 

West Virginia has no negro problem, Its colored population 
is smaller in proportion than is that of any other of the ex-slave 
States, and is only about four per cent. of the whole. Missouri 
ranks next among the sixteen old slave States in this respect, with 
a negro population of about five per cent. In South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana the negroes outnumber the whites. 
This is the reason why those three States have adopted restric- 
tions shutting out the mass of the negroes from the franchise. 
North Carolina has adopted a similar limitation, and Georgia, 
Florida, Alabama, and Virginia are likely to follow that exam- 
ple in the next year or two. West Virginia is not under the 
necessity, or assumed necessity, of discriminating against any 
class of its inhabitants. West Virginia is as free from social 
and political embarrassment on the negro’s account as are Mas- 
sachusetts or Vermont. Hence it is free to apply its energies to 
the development of its resources. 

These resources are wonderfully rich and varied. Running 
through most of the State is the great Appalachian coal-field, 
which is much greater in area than is that of Pennsylvania or 
of the entire coal region of Great Britain. This insures her 
abundant and cheap fuel, and gives her a great advantage in 
the race for supremacy among the great industrial centres of 
the United States and the world. West Virginia stands third 
among the States in coal production, Pennsylvania and [llinois 
being the only States which are ahead of ber. Her coal output, 
which was 13,000,000 tons in 1896, was 19,000,000 in 1899. She 
has recently taken that place from Ohio, which led her till 
1896. The Berlin Rundschau declares that West Virginia gas- 
coal has been tested at Hamburg, and has been found to be su- 
perior to Cardiff coal, or to any other variety known in Europe. 
In coke production Pennsylvania is the only State which leads 
West Virginia. 

That State’s hills and valleys have immense deposits of iron 
ore, which is beginning to be mined in considerable quantities. 
In output of pig-iron the State is only ninth on the list, but it 
is bound to take a much higher place soon. As a producer of 
Bessemer steel ingots it must quickly assume a position of im- 
portance. Practically all of its 187,858 tons of pig-iron in 1899 
was of the Bessemer quality, for the production of Bessemer 
steel. 

Hundreds of thousands of acres of the most valuable timber 
of the United States are found in West Virginia, particularly 
of the harder varieties of woods. The lumbering interests of 
the State are assuming great importance. A vast source of 
wealth to that community is found in its timber lands. Great 
beds of glass-sand abound in many parts of the State. There 
are immense banks of fire and brick clay, which are being util- 
ized to a greater and greater extent every year. Building- 
stone of many varieties and of superior quality is had in many 
localities, and natural gas and petroleum are among the State’s 
most valuable resources. The State’s grazing and agricultural 
lands cover large areas, and are attracting thousands of set- 
tlers every year. In all of these things West Virginia has 
sources of riches of incalculable extent. 

Its fortunate geographical location, which makes its climate 
unsurpassed for geniality and salubrity, gives West Virginia a 
powerful attraction to settlers as well as to winter and summer 
visitors. All the grains, grasses, vegetables, and fruits pro- 
duced anywhere in the temperate zone are grown in that State. 
Every sort of agriculture is carried on, from cattle- and sheep- 
raising to grape-growing and wine-making. The value of West 
Virginia’s live stock, which was $14,000,000 at the beginning 
of 1896, bad increased to $19,000,000 by the beginning of 1900. 

Lewis County, in that State, has just developed the most 
prolific oil-well in the world, and there are several others in 
that county which are not far behind it in productiveness. Sev- 
eral of these have just come into notice. One of these, the Cop- 
ley Gusher, with a product of about 5,000 barrels a day, startled 
the oil-producing world recently to such a degree that the price 
dropped several points on the speculative excbanges. 

West Virginia’s facilities for quick communication with the 
rest of the world are almost as good as those enjoyed by any 
other State of the forty-five. The Baltimore and Ohio, with its 
numerous branches ; the Chesapeake and Ohio, the Norfolk and 
Western, the Toledo and Ohio Central, and other railways run 
through the State. By numerous streams, some of them navi- 
gable, the State bas water communication on the one side by 
way of the Potomac with the Atlantic seaboard, and on the 


other side with the Gulf of Mexico and tbe Mississippi valley by 
the Ohio River. Thus it is assured of low rates for transporta- 
tion in all directions. In its annual report, recently made pub 
lic, the Baltimore and Obio Railroad announced an increase of 
22.83 per cent. in gross earnings in 1900, which is an evidence of 
prosperity in West Virginia and the rest of the territory which 
that line covers. 

Water transportation seems destined to recover some of the 
importance of which it bas been deprived by the railroads in 
the past two decades. St. Louis has just started a steel-barge 
line to New Orleans which is expected to be a success, and to 
recover for the Mississippi, and ultimately for its chief trib- 
utaries, especially the Obio, much of the business which has 
been diverted to the railroads recently. A movement is on foot 
to induce Congress to authorize the deepening of the Mississip- 
pi’s channel from St. Louis to that river’s mouth, and success is 
looked for before the expiration of the present term on March 
4th next. The Obioruns along most of the western border of 
West Virginia, and the State has several navigable tributaries 
of that river. It is the expectation at St. Louis and New Or- 
leans that direct shipments of products may be made in the 
very near future from points along the Mississippi and the Ohio 
direct to Europe or Asia. The Carnegie interests, it is said, are 
preparing to send iron and steel to Europe direct by way of 
Lake Erie, the Canadian canals, and the St. Lawrence River. 
A fleet of lake steamers is being built for this purpose. The 
short distance from Pittsburg to Lake Erie is all the land car- 
riage which will be required. In each of these new departures 
West Virginia must be benefited. 

In coal production the United States in 1899 passed Great 
Britain, which was the leader until that time. The United 
States has led that country in iron production for years, and 
the gap between the two is rapidly broadening. This expan- 
sion is increasing the wealth of all the producing States. 
One of the concrete evidences that West Virginia is a sharer in 
this prosperity is shown in this circumstance: The number of 
depositors in the various banks of West Virginia in 1894 was 
16,288, and these bad increased to 30,946 in 1899. The amount 
of their deposits, which was $5,092,009 in the former year, had 
grown to $10,000,333 in the latter. Between 1894 and 1899, that 
is to say, both the number of depositors in that State and the 
sum of their deposits had doubled. 

W heeling, the principal city in the State, is one of the great 
manufacturing centres of the country. It bad 39,000 inhab- 
itants in the census of 1900, and has a promising future. Edu- 
cationally, the State stands high. Its public and normal 
schools are efficient, and its State university and some of its 
other institutions of the higher learning are well known 
throughout the country. At the present time the State has 
thirty-nine persons to the square mile, as compared with 142 
for Pennsylvania, 156 for New York, 187 for Connecticut, 346 
for Massachusetts, and 395 for Rhode Island. West Virginia 
has lots of room for expansion. 

West Virginia is a State that does its own thinking. In its 
old slavery status as well asin its geographical situation it its 
part of the South, but it diverged from the majority of the 
States of its section in 1896 and 1900 in going Republican for 
President. It has been carried by the Republicans, too, in 
several State and Congressional canvasses. 

That State had a dramatic birth. As part of Virginia along 
until the Civil War days, it clung to the Union when the eastern 
and much the larger section of the State joined the Confeder- 
acy, and its citizeus chose a constitutional convention in 1861, 
which, meeting at Wheeling, declared Virginia’s secession 
ordinance null and void, and went through the form of vacating 
Virginia’s State offices. A new set of officials and a Legislature 
were elected, which represented the western counties of Vir- 
ginia, but which claimed to represent the whole State, and this 
Legislature assumed to give Virginia’s acquiescence to the erec- 
tion of the western end of the State into a new commonwealth. 
Congress accepted the division, and thus, in 1863, Virginia, 
without her consent, was dismembered, and West Virginia en- 
tered the list of States. 

This was revolution. The end was necessary, however, and 
it could not be accomplished except by revolutionary methods. 
In the Civil War’s volcanic days the Constitution had more than 
once to be broken in order that the Union and the Constitution 
might be saved. CHARLES M. HaRVEY. 


‘*Tartyrs’ Day’’ in Havana. 


OBSERVANCE OF NOVEMBER 27TH IN THE CUBAN CAPITAL— 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE MURDER BY SPANIARDS OF EIGHT 
UNIVERSITY STUDENTS. 


HAVANA, December 1st, 1900.—The 27th of November is a 
great day in the Cuban calendar. It is made particularly great 
by reason of its political and sentimental significance. This 
fiesta was born of the saddest tragedy of Cuban history, the 
martyrdom of the Havana students by Spain, and dates back 
to 1871. Notwithstanding that twenty-nine years have passed 
since the ever- memorable and horrible tragedy was perpe- 
trated, this anniversary was commemorated this year as none 
preceding bad ever been. It was proclaimed by the military 
and civil authority to bea national holiday, and all good cit- 
izens joined in observing it as such. The city was draped in 
mourning, and all flags drooped at half-mast. Business houses 
displayed closed doors, while church bells throughout the con- 
fines of the island tolled dirges and the choirs chanted re- 
quiems. 

To Cuba this day is what Decoration Day is to the North or 
Memorial Day to the South. The time was, when the éyes of 
Cubans were bedimmed with tears when they celebrated the an- 
niversary of the death of the “ Island’s Martyr Boys,” but now 
the grand pageant has lost its sad meaning. The story of the 


martyrdom of the students is taught to every Cuban child as 
early as his paternoster. To it the Spanish crown may in- 
directly attribute its loss of Cuba, for nothing Spain had done 
bas so rankled in the Cuban heart as this awful occurrence. 
The University of Havana was in those days what the great 
universities of Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg are to those 
capitals to-day. The students played a part in public life, and 
the part was far greater than is played now by the students of 
any of the American colleges or universities. 

The “ten years’ war,” as it is commonly known, was then 
being waged, and the insurgents were making themselves felt 
in several Cuban provinces. The Spanish arms had suffered 
defeat a number of times during the four years that the insur 
rection had been in progress, and the Spanish population was 
in bad humor. At this unfortunate time the grave of one 
Gonzalez Castanon, a prominent Spaniard, who bad become 
doubly famous through his avowed hatred for the Cuban peo- 
ple, was desecrated in-Colon cemetery. The medical students 
of the Havana University constituting the second class, forty- 
one in number, were accused of the sacrilege. The entire class 
was called before a court-martial composed of the officers of the 
regular army of Spain, stationed in Havana, tried for their 
lives, and all were acquitted. But the Spanish people of Havana 
were unprepared for such a verdict, and a mob of the populace 
surrounded the palace on the night that the verdict was made 
public and demanded the blood of the students, guilty or in 
nocent. 

The captain-general of Cuba at that time was General Bal- 
maceda, who happened to be absent from Havana, his place 
being filled by the ** secundo cabo,” or second captain-general, 
General Crespo. In this demonstration the volunteers took the 
leading part, and, while they could not induce the captain-gen- 
eral to give over the unfortunate boys to be murdered in cold 
blood, succeeded in securing a second court-martial, the mem- 
bers of which were all officers of the volunteer army. This 
farce of a trial resulted in the conviction of the entire class of 
forty-one students, but in order to display their sublime mag- 
napimity only every fifth student, as the class lined up for 
sentence, was to be shot. Appeals to the acting captain-general 
and the civil Governor, the latter a bloodthirsty Cuban-hater 
known as Lopez Roberts, were vain, for the sentence of the 
court-martial, although illegally constituted and wanting in all 
due form and authority, must be executed. 

Like Pontius Pilate, both of these high officials washed their 
hands of the blood of these boys, but failed to interfere, though 
vested with full authority todoso. The 27th of November, the 
date of execution, came, and forty-one beardless youths were 
marched to the plaza of La Punta, at the foot of the Prado and 
immediately across the channel from Morro Castle, and were 
lined up to await, first, the drawing of lots to determine who 
should be the unfortunate nine fatal ‘ fifths,” and then the 
death. The programme was being carried out as arranged. 
One by one the boys were paying with their lives for a crime of 
which they bad been legally acquitted. Then there was a pause 
in the execution, and a young boy, a brother of the next victim, 
rushed from the great multitude of tens of thousands who were 
witnessing the terrible tragedy, and offered his life for that of 
his brother, pleading that he could be better spared than the in- 
tended victim. But the thumbs of the crowd were turned down- 
ward and the execution proceeded, and all but the ninth victim 
had been shot when the protest was made that he was the son 
of an American citizen, and for fear of international complica- 
tions his life was spared. The thirty-three survivors of this 
day’s slaughter were cast into prison, and there languished until 
the King of Spain ordered, by imperial decree, their discharge. 

In those days, Cubans in Havana were not what they are now. 
They dared not say too much lest their power of speech-making 
be cut short. They dared not even mark the place where their 
dead sons were buried. Sentiment was such just then that per- 
mission was refused them to bury their dead in the cemetery, 
and they were in consequence compelled to purchase for this 
purpose a field without the city. Here the young martyrs rested 
until 1889, when Dr. Fermin Valdez Dominguez, who had been 
one of the ill-fated class of ’71, and who had become prominent 
beyond his fellows and had more daring than the rest, braved 
the Spanish authorities and had the bodies of his fellow students 
disinterred and reburied in Colon Cemetery. This accomplished, 
it was easy to get the amount which has raised above the bones 
of the martyrs the second-finest monument in Cuba. 

Sentiment, patriotism, and custom have decreed that on each 
succeeding 27th of November the Cuban people commemorate 
the martyrdom of the Havana students. On this day the stu- 
dents of the University repair to the cemetery and there attend 
divine services in memory of their dead, and a guard of honor, 
composed of University students, changing every hour, do duty 
at the tomb of the martyr sons of their alma mater. 

WILLIAM A. Varry. 


Children All. 


Wuen the dusk has come, and the quiet time 
Of rest that follows the day— 
A child’s short day, with its rapt, sweet rhyme, 
Its troubles, its work, its play— 
There steal the words from the hall above, 
Where lingers a figure white, 
In tones of a pleading and tender love : 
“I'm your own little boy to-night.” 
‘** Your own little boy —for it matters not, 
Oh, father, the part he bore— 
When carried away by his cravings hot 
The mask of a man he wore. 
This pirate, warrior, or bandit free— 
This victor in hunt and fight— 
This child who by day a man would be 
Is *“‘ your own little boy ” at night. 
* Your own little boy "—and despite our aims 
That busy us morn to eve; 
Despite our marvelous, vaunting claims, 
Our pitiful make-believe ; 
There creeps an hour when the shadows fall, 
Discarded our irksome might, 
And we all—we grown-up pretenders—all 
Are at best ‘little boys” at night. 
Epwi L. Sapin. 
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Guam’s Disastrous Typhoon. 


YOSEMITE,” WITH FIVE AMER 
A QUEER 


THe Loss OF SHE CRUISER ‘ 
ICAN SAILORS AND AT LEAST Forty NATIVES 
LITTLE ISLAND AND ITs OpD PEOPLE 


THROUGH the fearful typhoon that swept over Guam on No- 
vember 13th, killing at least a two-hundredth part of the popula 
tion of our smallest and most remote colony and destroying our 
auxiliary cruiser, the Yosemite, which sank at sea while being 
towed to port, that island becomes once more a centre of Ameri 
can interest. Three years ago probably not one American in 
a hundred thousand could have given any definite information 
about Guam. When the Hispano-American peace commission 
sat in Paris in the fall of 1898 the people of this country began 
to have some idea of where and what the island was. At the 
same time that it was announced that the United States would 
demand the cession of the Philippine Islands it also became 
known that we insisted upon the gift of one of the Ladrone 
Islands. That meant, of course, the biggest island of the 
group, Guam. 

Yet this biggest island of a cluster in the far Pacific is but 
thirty-two miles in length by an average width of twelve 
miles. It is an isolated little bit of insularity, rather out of 
the direct track between Honolulu and Manila, seldom visited 
by any vessel in the world’s merchant marine. Its commerce, 
therefore, amounts to very little ; its population is but about 
8,000—though probably 3,000 more of its men are serving in 
ships around the globe—and its sole value tu the United States 
lies in its position as a strategic naval base. To-day it is a 
coaling-station with very little coal and a naval base without 
any harbor that is safe. Guam’s value is all in the future. 

Magellan’s most famous voyage in the sixteenth century 


resulted in the discovery of Guam. Subsequently Spanish 
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THE ISLAND OF GUAM, RECENTLY VISITED BY A 
DISASTROUS TYPHOON. 


Jesuits secured ecclesiastical rights in the islands and founded 
a colony there. The aborigines were Malays, though uot ex- 
actly the same stock as Aguinaldo’s followers in the Philip- 
pines. Through certain thievish traits of the natives Magel 
lan named them the Ladrones (thieves), though he christened 
the islands the Mariannes, after the wife of Philip of Spain. 
At the time of Magellan’s arrival at Guam the population of 
this little island numbered 70,000 souls. Spanish civilization 
gradually reduced these figures to about one-ninth. In the 
height of its glory the island was known as a port of call in the 
voyages of Spanish galleons bound from Manila to Acapulco, 
Mexico, and thence to Spain. 

It remained for the American army and navy to re-discover 
the islands in the summer of 1898. The cruiser Charleston, 
convoying two transports of troops bound for Manila, stopped 
in at the little harhor of San Luis d’Apra and fired afew shots 
at the obsolete fortifications. Promptly enough the little 
Spanish Governor came out, paid his respects, and regretted 
that he did not have powder enough with which to return the 
‘‘ salute.” He was promptly informed that he was a prisoner, 
and the surrender of Guam was also insisted upon. This was 
the first he had heard of our declaration of war against Spain, 
and it was the last that any one heard of Guam as Spanish ter- 
ritory. Outside of Gibraltar there is probably p> more deso- 
late rock in the world than Guam. It is of voleanic origin, and 
rises abruptly out of the sea. Yet, despite its foundation, most 
of the island is covered with rich soil, and rice, coffee, cocoa, 
and Indian corn are raised there, though the people are some- 
what dependent on Japan for their food supply. 

While the island’s virtual re-discovery was due to our army 
and navy, America’s real knowledge of the island as it exists to- 
day was due mainly to Lesuiz’s WEEKLY. Mr. E. C. Rost, this 
journal’s correspondent and photographer in the far East, stop- 
ped over at Guam long enough to study the people and to get the 
first photographs ever taken there. Several of these illustrations 
appear on another page. They show the types of the people, the 
kind of houses they live in, their occupations, and give some 
idea of the gentle, lazy natives who toil only when hungry, and 
who, even then, are guilty of only as much labor as is necessary 
to gather the crops, cull yams, and pick fruits from the trees. 
They are a gentle people, with the most indolent notions of mo- 
rality, though they are by no means as dishonest as Magellan 





claimed to findthem. They are excellent sailors, and Spain al- 
ways maintained a company of good soldiers recruited from the 
native population, yet with all their Malay courage they are 
extremely docile 


They do not care for money. They are 


polite, loyal, and—leprous. They are good Christians of a per 
functory sort, yet, on account of the cost of wedding fees, they 
have always preferred to dispense with the priest at the time of 
S. N., the first 


Governor-general of Guam, found it necessary to institute strict 


selecting mates. Captain Richard Leary, U 
laws regarding marriage, and other laws compelling every 
man to work. He abolished every form of gambling, of which 
the natives are inordinately fond, and, in fact, tried to make 
them useful citizens. 

The typhoon of November 13th inflicted upon the island one 
of the worst disasters in its history At least forty people 
were killed at the height of the storm, villages were destroyed, 
and the cocoanut crop, upon which the islanders principally 
depend, was wiped out. In the harbor of San Luis d’Apra, 
near the southwestern extremity of the island, lay the auxiliary 
cruiser Yosemite, which was Guam’s sole naval guardian. Not 
far away was the collier Justin. The latter vessel’s anchors 
rested in sand, while the cruiser’s hooks had found lodgment 
against the brittle coral that forms most of the harbor’s bottom. 
There was a sudden blow, rougher water, and one of the de- 
structive typhoons of the East swept over the island. 

In the first fury of the gale the Yosemite’s anchors dragged 
and the ship began to drift out through the reef-filled barbor. 
On hidden rocks at the north of the harbor her bows were 
smashed in. Rushed back by the burricane, she lost rudder 
and propeller on the reefs at the foot of the cliffs at the south- 
ern side of the harbor. In all this turmoil of the elements, 
with the wind blowing more than one hundred miles an hour, 
with the sea running higher than the cruiser’s bridge, the rain 
coming down as in a cloud-burst, and nearly all of the forward 
compartments stove in, a splendid fight was made to save the 
Yosemite. One of the younger officers of the navy, Lieutenant 
Bion Bierer, was in command, 
order with the perfect mechanism of discipline. 
were all put in motion. 
ashore. Hardly had the small craft started, with its crew of 
thirteen volunteers, when it was overturned. After a thrilling 
fight in the sea these heroes were washed ashore alive. Not 


His men responded to every 
The pumps 
A launch was lowered to carry a cable 


daunted, five more of the crew made the attempt in a launch. 
They paid with their lives the wages of daring loyalty. 

Then the Yosemite was carried on the crests of the awful 
waves out to sea. Unti! the 15th she drifted at the mercy of 
the storm, for the typhoon of the East rages for days at a time. 
On the 15th the Justin, which had put out to the rescue of the 
cruiser, came upon the Charleston some seventy miles from San 
Luis d’Apra. At the risk of many lives, yet without the loss of 
one, two cables were made fast between collier and cruiser 
Through that fearful sea the collier tried to tow the cruiser. It 
became evident that the Yosemite could keep afloat but little 
longer. In haste the collier’s boats—the cruiser’s were all de- 
stroyed—transferred the seemingly doomed men. Our naval 
annals will show no finer page than that which must be devoted 
to this work of manning small boats in a sea in which even one 
of our war vessels could no longer live. Nota life was lost, the 
138 sailors, twenty-six marines, and nine officers who were left 
of the ship’s complement, reaching the Justin in all stages of 
exhaustion. Hardly had the transfer been effected when the 
cruiser went down. San Luis d’Apra was reached, and the 
rescued seamen were given temporary quarters at Agana, the 
capital of the island, a town of three thousand inhabitants, a 
few miles from the harbor. 

On shore several towns, ranging in population from a few 
score to several hundred, had been destroyed. Yuarajan was 
demolished. So was Tarafofo, on the east coast. At the former 
town thirty people were killed. At Agana three were killed, 
and nine or ten died from exposure. The cocoanut trees will 
not bear again for four years, which would mean thousands of 
deaths from starvation were it not for the certainty that the 
United States will supply the people with all necessary food. 

Within the last few months the navy department has deter- 
mined to create a strong naval base in Guam. The harbor of 
San Luis d’Apra is the only place in the island that will serve 
as a harbor. There will have to bean enormous amount of 
blasting and dredging here, for the harbor is filled with reefs, 
while the waters near the shore are so shallow that only small 
boats ean land. Breakwaters will have to be built to keep 
off the force of the typhoons. The work will cost a large sum, 
but will be worth the price, for Guam is of great strategic 
value, and, by proper equipment, can be made one of the Gib 
raltars of the world. Port Tarafofo, the only other harbor 
possibility on the island, is altogether too exposed, since the an- 
chorage for ships bere is in a small bay more than half open to 
the sea. For miles out from the island hidden reefs extend. 


How the Peking Legations 
Were Saved. 


THE siege of Peking is already famous, and it will go down 
in history as one of the most heroic defenses ever made by a 
handful against the most overwhelming odds. The most brill- 
iant and desperate episode of that heroic defense was the seizure 
and holding of the top of the city wall by the little band of 
American marines under Captain ‘‘ Jack” Myers. The Amer- 
ican legation lies just inside the city wall, almost under its 
shade, and as soon as the Boxers had closed in around Peking 
it became apparent that Should the Chinese attempt to fire 
from the top of the wall the American legation would be un- 
tenable. 

This soon occurred, for on June 24th, only four days after 
the abandonment of the last of the mission stations and the 
gathering of all foreigners in the city in the British legation, 
the Chinese advanced along the top of the wall from the Chien 
Mun or Meridian Gate, and opened a most harassiug fire upon 
the legation grounds and buildings. A little east of the Amer 
ican legation is a double ramp or pair of inclines built on 
the inside of the city wall for the purpose of reaching the top. 
At the time of the first Chinese attack along the top of the 
wall, the Germans ascended this ramp and drove the Chinese 
back, but the position was impossible to hold and had to be sur- 
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rendered, as the top of the wall was swept by the fire of the 
Chinese who were gathered down near the Meridian Gate. 

The fire from the Chinese was so severe that it was impos- 
sible to build barricades on the top of the wall in the face of it. 
On the next day, however, Captain Myers led his American 
marines up this rdmp and succeeded in building enough shelter 
to enable the men to hold the position, which from that time 
on was gradually strengthened until it became a regular fort, 
built on the top of the wall. In order to protect the position 
from the Chinese forces that occupied the wall to the east of 
the American position, another barricade was built, facing the 
other way. This position was held by the Americans for seven 
weeks, and was the only thing which prevented the legations 
from being wiped out. 

The top of the wall in front of the American barricade was 
the scene of the only actual rush or desperate attack made by 
the Chinese forces upon the foreigners during the whole siege. 
The top of the wall is about forty feet wide and paved, while 
there are guard walls along each side. On the morning of June 
27th, the Chinese left their barricade and made a charge on the 
American position, threatening for a time to sweep them off, 
but the well-directed volleys of the American marines punished 
them so that they soon broke and retreated in confusion. The 
Chinese, under the cover of darkness, kept advancing their bar 
ricade along the top of the wall toward the American position 
until they gained a position only thirty or forty yards from the 
American one and amused themselves by throwing stones into 
the American position. They bad gotten so close that it was ab- 
solutely necessary todrive them back to the gate where they 
came from, and during the night a charge was made by the 
American marines, aided by fifteen Russians and twenty Eng- 
lish, along the wall. 

The fight was desperate—about seventy-five white men 
against several thousand Chinese. The charge was led by Cap- 
tain Myers and was entirely successful, but the gallant captain 
was wounded so severely as to be prevented from further par- 
ticipation in the defense during the siege. The inclines by 
which the wall was ascended were commanded by the Chinese 
guns at the gate, and it became necessary to build a set of bar- 
ricades along the inclines so that communication could be main- 
tained between the force on the top of the wall and the lega- 
tions besieged within. 

The foot of the ramp, inside the wall, shown in the fore- 
ground of the photograph in this issue of LesLiz’s WEEKLY, 
showing the ramp, was also the scene of a bloody fight in 
which a number of Chinese were trapped and killed. The 
Chinese forces to the east of the besieged legations made a 
charge along the foot of the walljin the rear of the German 
legation, crossing the canal, which passes under the wall be- 
neath the double inclines, to the rear of the American legation. 
The Germans had allowed them to pass their legation without 
firing on them, knowing that the Americans would turn them 
back, and intending to catch them in the rear when they re- 
treated. It turned out as they planned, and the Chinese retreat- 
ing in the faceof a heavy fire from the Americans, were caught 
by the Germans in their rear and forty or fifty of them killed. 
The position on the top of the wall was also extremely valuable 
because it enabled the allies to ascertain the movements of the 
Chinese through the city whenever they were made in any con- 
siderable force. 

The maintaining of their foothold in the face of such des- 
perate odds was worthy of comparison with that of the little 
band of Spartans at old Thermopyle, and as long as the story 
of Peking’s siege shall be told so long will the tale of the 
heroism of that little band of American marines be repeated. 


For Sick Headache 


TAKE HorsForpD’s ACID PHOSPHATE. 


Dr. H. J. WELLS, Nashville, Tenn., says: ‘It acts like a 
charm in all cases of sick headache and nervous debility.” 


Mother's Milk 


is best for any baby, but after that comes Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for young infants. Thousands of let- 
ters are received telling of its successful use. Book, ** Babies,” 
sent free. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., New York. 

LASSITUDE and languor give way to energy and strength 
when you stimulate the body with Abbott’s, the Original An- 
gostura Bitters. Get the genuine. 


A Winning Boy. 
Earns His MEDALS BY THE USE OF Goop Foon. 

A VIcKSBURG (Miss.) boy, J. B. Smith, corner Grove and 
Third streets, says: ‘‘I have been studying very hard to try 
and beat my room in examination. I have been eating oat- 
meal and cream for breakfast all my life. Lately, when the 
hard study began, I did not feel well enough to go to school, 
and there was an examination ahead of me, and an exhibi- 
tion, too. 

‘* | was determined to go through this examination, but felt 
so sick all the time tbat I didn’t know how to accomplish it. 
Well, mother saw the Grape- Nuts food advertised, so she 
bought some and gave it to me for breakfast every morning, 
and you just ought to see what this food did for me. 

“] began to get well at once and grow hearty and fat, in 
spite of my hard work. Above all that, I did beat my room at 
examination, making a general average that was the highest 
mark in the room. Iam also able to take part at the military 
drill to-morrow night at the exbibition, and will try for the 
gold medal for general excellence. If you think there is any 
question about this you can write to Bro. Garbrial, our prin- 
cipal, and he will tell you that it is true.” 

It is of the greatest importance that parents feed their grow- 
ing children, during study, on the most nourishing food possible 
to obtain, and there is no question on this score regarding 
Grape-Nuts, for the food is compounded of the elements select- 
ed from the grains which go to quickly make and rebuild the 
brain and nerve centres. Any parent can prove this statement 
by feeding the children on Grape-Nuts. Obtained from any 
first-class grocer. 
































ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF SAN LUIS D’APRA, WHERE THE ‘‘ YOSEMITE” PARTED HER CABLES. 























THE AMERICAN HEADQUARTERS AT AGANA, WHICH NARROWLY ESCAPED THE PRINCIPAL CHURCH AT AGANA, WHICH ESCAPED THE STORM’S 
BEING WRECKED BY THE TYPHOON. FURY 
































THE ‘‘ YOSEMITE,” THE AUXILIARY CRUISER, LOST IN THE TYPHOON OFF GUAM. 


THE DISASTROUS TYPHOON AT GUAII, WHICH WRECKED THE “YOSETSIITE.” 


OUR FARTHERMOST EASTERN POSSESSION SWEPT BY A FURIOUS WIND-STORM WITH SERIOUS LOSS OF LIFE. 
PHOTOGRAPHED FOR “‘ LESLIE’s WEEKLY” BY ITs SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHIR IN GuaM, FE, C. Rost.—{SzE Pace 467.) 
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CHRISTMAS this year, the last festal day of the nine- 


teenth century, will be celebrated by LEeSLIe’s WEEKLY 


in a manner befitting so ir portant an event, In the 


beauty, attractiveness, and profusion of its art features, 


in the interest and timeliness of its stories and other 


literary matter, it thing of the kind 
The 


idea of the artistic beauty of the Christmas cover, which 


will excel any ever 


issued. illustration given herewith will convey an 


will be in ten colors, from a design by Flohri, the well- 
known artist. 
Special 


page of 


and valuable artistic features 


will be a full 
the lead- 
a page of photographs 


childre n 
States, 


photographs of 
ing cities of the United 
article on 


representing 


and a 
amateur photographs with a Christmas flavor. 


illustrating an Christmas in Mexico, 
page of 


Deserving of more extended mention is a full-page draw- 


ing by F. Cresson Schell, representing Santa Claus 
proceeding over the moonlit snow in truly up-to-date 
style with an automobile loaded with presents. The 
most amusing feature is a full page of Louis Wain’s 
cats, drawn in the well-known style of that English 


artist. Another happy scene is that depicted by the artist 
Hutchison in a full-page drawing of a country dance and 
Christmas merry-making. Christmas among the Indians 
will be depicted by J. M. Flagg 

Two companion drawings by F. C. 


Ransom have a 


pathetic story to tell of war and its sorrows. Full of 
blended pathos and humor also is the drawing of 
Mrs. Baker-Baker—‘ Miss Muiberry Bend’s Christmas 


Dream.” 
Two fine photographs of child-life by Miss Ben Yusuf 


will be specially attractive. Another illustration of the 


same character by the Misses Selby has the caption 
“Writing to Santa Claus.” Full of humorous sugges- 


tion is the full page by E. W. 
of colored folk. 

In addition to all attractions, each copy of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY will be accompanied by three beautiful 
supplementary drawings on heavy photo-paper, 


Kemble in his specialty 
these 


unbound, 
so that they can be taken out and framed. One of these 
is “The Young Musician’s Christmas Gift,” drawn by 
the eminent artist, Howard Chandler Christy; a second 
is entitled, “ Fishing for Presents,” a scene illustrative of 
a beautiful English custom, drawn by Gordon H. Grant: 
and the third is by T. Dart Walker, “The Interrupted 
Christmas Dinner—A Revolutionary Incident.” These 
three drawings represent the highest and finest type of 
modern art, and are worthy of a place on the walls of 
any home. Any one of them alone is worth the price of 
the WEEKLY. 

The text will include a Christmas story by the popular 
writer, Hezekiah Butterworth, an illustrated Christmas 
poem, and much other interesting and timely reading. 
Orders should be sent in as early as possible. 


A Hint on Infants’ Food. 


AT a recent New York Academy of 
Medicine, Dr. A. Jacobi presented a report on artificial 
infant-feeding.. Among other that there 
were certain experiments going to show the caseine 


meeting of the 


said 
that 
identical in the milk of different animals. 


things he 
was not Cow's 
milk contained twice as much phosphorus as did breast 
milk, but in the This 
fact might tendency to 
rachitis 
artificially 


form of inorganic compounds. 
greater 


than 


perhaps explain the 
among those 


chief ad- 


in children fed on cow’s milk 


fed. In Dr. Jacobi’s opinion the 


vance in infant-feeding had been in the more general 
adoption of the custom of heating the milk and the 


with it before giving it to the 


As long cs there was danger of infection of the 


various substances mixed 
infant. 
milk with typhoid, scarlatina, tuberculosis, and similar 
diseases, just so long must milk be subjected to pasteur- 
ization or sterilization. 


-— 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


HE REALM OF WOMEN. 


A Sprig of [listletoe, 


I SENT a sprig of mistletoe 
To Nan, my heart’s delight, 
And in the note these words I wrote: 


I'll come myself to-night.” 


She’ll hang it on the chandelier,” 
I thought, then dreamt of bliss ; 
For when the mistletoe she’s near 


She can’t deny a kiss 


Nan greeted me with modest mien 
My eyes roved round the room 
No mystic berries could be seen, 


And I was filled with gloom 


‘ Something you miss 7” she archly asked, 
Her fond blue eyes a-twinkling. 
‘ Woere is the mistletoe ?” I gasped 


‘** Do not deny an inkling. 


‘ You did not throw the twig away, 
With all its precious berries, 
To keep from me on Christmas day 
Your sweet lips, red like cherries ?” 


She smiled a saucy little smile. 


” 


**Oh, no; I did not dare 
I looked again and saw she’d twined 
Those berries in ber hair. 


WILLIAM HENRY SIVITER 


Art in Dress. 
book of 


astonish 


ANY who will consult an authentic 


costumes 


one 
amazed at the succession of 
that 


The styles worn by 


will be 


ingly ugly fashions have at different times dis 


figured lovely women. men have 


devices for 


rhe 


been abominable «nough, but, as a whole, 


feminine apparel have outdone them in ugliness. 


only way to aceount for the toleration of the many ex 
traordinary notions that have come into fashion is that, 
ugly as they have been, the beauty of the wearer has 
fortunately been able to offset them. It is common for 


people to say that these fashions seem ugly to us because 
Undoubtedly 
distasteful; it 


familiarizes 
has the 


them. use 
that at 


power to blind us to its deformity by 


we are unused to 


us to things first are 
gradually deaden 
that these 


to the wearers as they do 


ing our sensibilities: we therefore say 


styles did not appear so ugly 


may 


to us; but our impression is the right and trastworthy 
one. 

No truly good costumes, no dress built up upon cor 
rect artistic principles, can possibly do anything else 


than affect us pleasantly first and last. Greek drapery, 


a Corinthian capital, or a Greek statue, fills us with 
delight always. The measure of our pleasure will in- 


crease as our knowledge enlarges and our taste becomes 
refined, but pure beauty never has to vindicate itself. 
and in all 


It compels admiration in all countries ages. 


We all know how ridiculous a person may appear when 
dressed up in old bygone toggery, but this is never the 
case when the toggery is of really good character. We 


disguised as Aunt Hannah, 
and her waist at 
laugh at if 


girl 
, poke ” bonnet, 
find 
appear 
time, nor age, nor familiar- 


may laugh at a young 
with pillow-sleeves, a 
her arm-pits; but we could nothing to 


the same young girl should before us costumed 


as a Greek vestal. It is not 
ity. that makes a given style of dress ugly or handsome, 


but the presence or absence of art principles. 


Food-making in America. 


IF over-indulgence in food is a weakness of the Amer- 
ican people it may also be said to their credit that in no 
part of the world is so much attention being paid to the 
and to the preparation of healthful 
No people in the world 


science of cookery 
and nutritious food compounds. 
have such a variety of food upon their tables, especially 
in the line of fruits and garden vegetables, and nowhere 
market so plentiful 
any 


are the so-called delicacies of the 
and cheap. No American travels 
length of time fails to appreciate these facts, and not a 
little of the longing for which every true-born 
American feels as he sojourns in other lands and climes 
springs from the desire to get back again to the realm of 
ie, i and buckwheat cakes. 

feature of American life 


who abroad for 


home 


pie, ice-cream, hasty pudding, 


Because of this tendency or 


it is not surprising to learn that the managers of the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo next year are pre- 
paring to make their food exhibit finer and more ex- 


tensive than anything of the kind ever seen before. The 
food section of the exposition will be so arranged as to 
be attractive not only to food experts and dealers, but 
to every one who lives by eating. 

such an 


The canning industry, which has had enor- 
mous development in America in recent years, will come 
in for a large share of attention at this show. Few 


realize how much brains and capital are now invested in 
this canning business in America. Although the process 
of canning is comparatively simple, a thorough scientific 
knowledge is Though con- 
ditions may apparently be the same, microscopically there 
Improperly peas 
although 


necessary to assure success. 
processed 


treated in the 


is often a vast difference. 


have caused immense losses 


same manner that proved successful the previous year. 
Whole warehouses full of corn have turned sour without 
After careful 
experiments a understandit 


apparent cause. years ol res¢ 


repeated thorough 


underlying principles has been evolved, and the 


ee ee — — 
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is conducted with a certainty in regard to results that 


reduces the process to an exact 


When fruits or 


they are 


science, 


vegetables are received at 


the factory 
weighed, carefully assorted, and at once prepared 
their 


bolted 


and put in the cans ‘lhe cans with contents are 


then placed in steel tubs, the down, and 


covers 
steam turned in, which ste 


by heating 


rilizes the contents of the cans 


to the prom te 


under 
labeled, 


Inperature pressure. 


They are then hermetically sealed, and packed 


in boxes read for shipment 


The varietis of goods put up by these processes are 
legion. Twenty different kinds of soups and a great 
variety of catsuy sauce mince meat, corned beef, 
canned chicken and turkey put up in a variety of ways, 


vegetables of all kinds, canned fruits in varieties 


almost endless, and long lists beautifully put up in glass. 


To these should be added olive oil, sweet pickles, jams 
and marmalade, maple syrup, and other things away 


beyond the limits of this article 
from 


understood 


Oranges for all marmalade are imported direct 


Seville. Orange marmalade is a delicacy not 
in every market 
bitter. “A 
had 


of which 


Some customers complain of its being 
asked if he 


hoped not, both 


being 
that he 
difficulty of 
business A 


wholesale fruit-dealer once 


any bitter oranges replied 
learning all the 
deal of 


emphasize the 


details of the great machinery is 


The 


are kept close to what our best housekeepers use in car- 


used, but it is only an auxiliary help. processes 
ing for their own household supplies. 

While the fruits to 
preserve them for future use was devised by a French- 
take 


have so many other things, and 


process of hermetically sealing 


man, in France, it has remained for Americans to 


up the business, as they 


push the production of canned goods to a point of ex- 
cellence, cheapness, and salability which has put them 
far ahead of all competitors. American canned goods 
are now found in every civilized land under the sun, 


from the tropics to the polar circle, and their supremacy 
likely 


What Women Want To Know. 


AN interesting though hardly an original solution of 
forward at the 

England. It 
in glorified servants’ 


Is not 


soon to be disputed any where, 


the vexed servant problem was that put 


recent women’s congress, at Brighton, 
was that servants should “ live out” 
regular hours to do their work. 


Something like it has 


homes and only attend at 
It is hardly an ideal arrangement. 
Paris, 


flats often 


been tried in where all the servants employed in 
together’ in quarters set 
for them at the top of the building; and the re- 
judge from a scandalous novel by M. 


now making a 


a block of *chum 
apart 
sults, if we 


Octave 


may 
Mirbeau, 


encouraging. 


which is stir, are not 


A volume of significance lies in the fact that the 
latest fashionable folly and ex- 


travagance in the 


leader in the piece of 


high life of Europe is the same person 
a spendthrift by the courts and 


who was lately adjudged 


inroads upon the fortune of his 


making 
The “ fad” 


cherry-trees 


debarred from 
to consists in 
fruit for 
For single cherries of 
market early this fall, 
the equivalent of four 


referred 
loaded 
dinners. 


American wife. pro- 


viding dwarf with ripe 


dessert at fashionable 
this 
Count 


bought in the Paris 


sort, 


toni de Castellane paid 
Fruiterers in Paris and London now say 
hand to furnish the tables of 
tiny fruit-trees bearing 
summer or early autumn. The 
these hot-house productions, 


dollars each. 
that 


the very rie 


orders are in 


h this 


heavy 
winter with 
the delicious burden of 


charges are very high for 
artificial since the trees forced to blos- 
som out of fantastic shapes. 
While cherries are the favorite forced fruit, yet there is 
The 
only a small 
The result is 
size and the highest 


which are doubly 


season are dwarfed into 


and peaches. 
and 
mature. 


some demand for red apples, pears, 


trees are treated in the same way, 


quantity of fruit is allowed to 


highly-colored fruit of the greatest 


quality. 


Some Curious Wooings. 


writer in an English magazine, The 
looking up the facts on the 
* Where 


AN inquisitive 
Lady's Re alm, 


delicate though 


has been 


interesting question, Some 


Famous Women Were Wooed,” and some of the things 
he has to say on the subject are worth repeating. We 
are told, for example, how young William Ewart Glad- 
stone fell in love with Miss Glynne when they both 
formed members of a party which took a_ torchlight 
view of the Coliseum at Rome; how Mr. Siddons had 


his ears boxed by Mr. Kemble for daring to aspire to 
the hand of his daughter Sarah: how Charlotte Bronté 
rccepted her father’s curate, though she never succeeded 
in getting the public to forget her maiden name; and 
how another Sarah, a very different person from Mrs. 
Siddons, became Duchess of Marlborough. 

The wooing of the Brownings is another interesting 


perhaps one of the most remarkable court- 


took place was that of Sir Richard and 


story; but 


ships which ever 


Lady Burton. Isabel Arundel had been told by a gypsy 
woman named Helen Burton, long before, that she 
would one day bear the name of Burton herself. 


One day while the Arundel ily were at Boulogne 


they met a strange gentleman by whose eyes the girl 
seemed to be hypnotized, and she declared to her sister, 
“That man will marry me some day.” Next day they 
again met the stranger, who chalked upon the wall a 


message for her which his diffidence prevented him from 


saving. The message was: “ May I speak to you?” 
The voung lady wrote back: “ No; mamma will be angry,” 


introduc- 
celebrated 


the speaking came at length with proper 


s. and Richard Burton, the 
eler, became Isabel Arundel’s husband, 


world-wide 
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ONE SACRIFICE. 


By CHARLOTTE CRANE 


Davip NEWTON was appointed a cadet at the United 
States Naval Academy from one of the far Western 
States. and, having seen little of social life before leaving 
home, looked forward with a great deal of pleasurable 
anticipation to his first June ball. 

His room-mate was a member of the hop committee, 
and, as a party of young ladies from Washington had 
accepted his invitation to attend the ball, he arranged 
with David that he should escort one of them. The 
young man felt greatly pleased when he found that a 
Senator’s daughter had been assigned to his charge, and 
when the eventful evening arrived, and he was presented 
to Miss Agnes Morton, his expectations were more than 
realized. 

She, too, seemed pleased with her escort, and before the 
evening was over a strong friendship had sprung up 
between the beautiful débutante and the young naval 
cadet. 

They parted that night with a determination on the 
part of each that the acquaintance so pleasantly begun 
should not end there, and as months went by this deter- 
mination was carried out. From the night of the June 
ball they corresponded regularly, and while Agnes at- 
tended many of the cadet hops, David spent half of each 
yearly leave of absence in Washington, and thus their 
friendship almost imperceptibly deepened into love. 

She was the first to congratulate him on receiving his 
diploma at the end of his four years’ cadetship, and 
when a few days later he visited her in her Washington 
home, and for the first time told her of his love, there 
was no stilted affectation in her reply, but simply as 
though talking to her other self she told him how com- 
pletely was his love returned. 

David had often met his sweetheart’s father, but the 
Senator seemed to have taken no notice of the growth 
of affection between the young people. Agnes knew, 
however, that the greatest desire of her father’s life was 
that she should make a brilliant marriage, from a finan- 
cial as well as a social point of view, and her fear that 
he would object to her betrothal to the young officer 
made her suggest to David that their love be kept secret 
until he received his commission. 

Knowing that the could not hope to be married until 
after that time, he consented, and after a few happy 
days spent in Washington he went to join the ship to 
which he was ordered for an Asiatic cruise. 

On David’s return two years later he successfully 
passed his final examinations and at his own request 
was commissioned a third lieutenant in the revenue-cutter 
service, instead of being assigned to regular naval duty, 
and was ordered to the revenue cutter Johnson, which 
was then stationed on the Great Lakes. 

Before thus deciding as to his future he talked every- 
thing over with Agnes, and it was agrved between them 
that when this had been settled there was no longer a 
reason for delaying his interview with her father and 
request for his consent to their betrothal and subsequent 
marriage. 

Agnes said nothing of her fears to her lover, deeming 
it best that he should look forward to success rather than 
be prepared for failure, and when he went one evening to 
seek her father in his library he was so confident that 
for the time even she became a little more sanguine. 

David's reception was all that he could have hoped 
for, but when he stated his reason for seeking an inter- 
view the Senator started up with an exclamation of sur- 
prise and a face that showed a conflict of emotions in 
which anger was not wanting; his strong self-control re- 
asserted itself, however, and he sank back into his chair 
and listened with apparent interest to the young man’s 
impassioned words. The story was plainly and straight- 
forwardly told, but was made eloquent by a depth of 
feeling that caused his every utterance to convey far 
more than the meaning of the words themselves. 

When he had finished, his listener was silent for a 
time, apparently thinking of what he had heard; then he 
began to speak, and his words were uttered with a cool 
precision that those who were best acquainted with him 
knew meant unalterable determination. There was no 
anger in his reply, and nothing was said of presumption 
on the part of the young officer, but kindly and firmly 
he was told that his marriage to Agnes was not to be 
thought of. The only reasons the Senator gave were his 
ambition for his daughter and his conviction that, reared 
as she had been, she could not be happy as the wife of 
an officer dependent upon his salary alone; if there were 
other objections, he made no reference to them. 

Several times he permitted David to interrupt him 
and to reply to some of his statements, but these replies 
appeared in no way to affect the tenor of what he him- 
self was saying, and as he arose to show that the inter- 
view was over he extended his hand and said, “ You have 
my best wishes for a successful future, and I should be 
glad to be of assistance to you at any time and in any 
way possible, but under the circumstances what you have 
proposed is utterly out of the question. Good-night.” 

David turned away from the library surprised, stunned, 
and disappointed, but his broken account of the interview 
did not affect Agnes as he had feared it would. She 
urged him to be brave, telling him that they need only 
be true to each other and that in time their devotion 
must lead her father to relent. The courage and hope 
she displayed had their effect on him, and when he 
said “good-bye” that night it was with a feeling that 
after all it was only “au revoir.” 

The next day the young officer left for his home, 


, 


and after remaining there a few days proceeded to 
Chicago and joined his ship 

As weeks went by David applied himself closely to 
his duties and tried to forget his great disappoint- 
ment in work, and to make time pass quickly by being 
always busy. Life was made brighter for him by the 
long, hopeful letters he received from his sweetheart 
letters that, while each one breathed a spirit of sweet 
obedience to her father’s wishes at any cost, showed the 
strength of a nature that was bearing up bravely under a 
great disappointment, though they hid the effort this required. 

Thus nearly three months had passed when one 
evening while the Johnson was lying in the harbor of 
Cheboygan, on the Lake Huron side of the lower pen- 
insula of Michigan, the commanding officer, Captain 
Shoecraft, came on board, and a few minutes later sent 
an orderly to say to Lieutenant Newton that he desired 
to see him at once 

Wondering what could be the reason for this unusual 
summons the young officer hastened to the cabin, where 
he found Captain Shoecraft and Lieutenant Field, the 
executive officer, awaiting him. They were engaged 
in the preparation of a plan for the capture of a gang 
of smugglers who had for some time eluded the vigilance 
of the customs officers on Lake Huron, and after 
listening to the suggestions made by David at their 
request the details were soon perfected. 

The smugglers’ intention, as learned by Secret Service 
men was to sail that night from the Canadian shore in 
a small schooner, which would leave a point on the 
southern side of Grand Manitoulin Island and make 
for a small cove on the Michigan shore between Ham- 
mond’s Bay and Forty Mile Point. The plan was for 
the cutter to anchor well inside the bay, and for 
Lieutenant Newton with a whale-boat’s crew of armed 
men to lie concealed in the cove, which was the only 
desirable landing place between the bay and the point, 
a distance of about six miles. As soon as the schooner 
came to anchor she was to be boarded and the men 
captured before they could have a chance to leave her; 
meanwhile a sharp watch would be kept on the John- 
son, and she would steam down as soon as the schooner 
was sighted, and prevent her from putting back out 
into the lake. 

Early the next morning the cutter got under way, 
and after a run of twenty-five miles came to anchor in 
the place selected, which was behind a point of land and 
close in shore, where she was well screened from the 
sight of passing vessels. 

The schooner was not expected until about midnight, 
so it was after nine o'clock when David left the cutter 
in the whale-boat and rowed to the place agreed upon, 
which was well inside the cove where the boat was 
concealed in the shadow of the shore. The night was 
very dark, and besides doing so himself the young of- 
ficer cautioned his men to keep a sharp lookout toward 
the open lake. 

Two hours went slowly by and the vigil was becoming 
a weary one when suddenly one of the men touched 
David’s arm and in a voice full of suppressed ex- 
citement exclaimed, “‘ There’s a sail, sir!” Standing 
up and turning his binoculars in the direction indicated 
David could easily make out a small two-masted schooner 
about two miles off shore and apparently headed for 
the entrance to the cove. The stranger carried no lights 
and her sails were close-reefed as though she was in 
no hurry to reach her destination, but a fresh northeast 
breeze had sprung up, and in a few minutes she had 
rounded to within about a hundred yards of shore and 
nearly opposite the whaleboat’s position. 

The oarsmen dropped the blades of their oars into the 
water, ready for a dash, and one of the extra men 
crouched in the bow of the boat, rifle in hand, while the 
pther stood by the steering-oar. As soon as a splash at 
the schooner’s bow indicated that the anchor had been let 
go, David in a low voice gave the order, “ Give way to- 
gether! Cox’n, head straight for the schooner.” 

Though the surprise was complete, those on board had 
evidently been prepared for such an emergency; the 
whaie-boat had covered no more than half the distance 
before a perfect fusillade of shots rang out from the 
sinuggler, and the oarsmen were incited to increased 
effort by the patter of bullets on the water around them. 
But the target was moving too rapidly and the light was 
too uncertain for other than a chance shot to take effect. 
The four men who could be seen on deck became panic- 
stricken when their fire was returned, and as the whale- 
boat ran alongside the schooner two of them sprang over- 
board and struck out for shore. It was unnecessary to 
follow them, however, for they had either been wounded 
or were too heavily weighted by their clothing to be able 
to swim, and both sank almost immediately. 

The other two were of different metal, for they re- 
treated to the stern of the vessel, and as David climbed 
over the side, followed by four of his men, they again 
opened fire with their revolvers. This was returned by 
a volley from the rifles of the boarding party, and both 
of the smugglers fell. One of them was found to have 
been instantly killed, while the other had received a 
wound in the right breast that it was evident must soon 
prove fatal. 

The dead man was roughly dressed in sailor costume, 
and his general appearance indicated that he was the 
schooner’s captain, but the wounded man, who looked 
to be not less than fifty years of age, was well dressed, 
and though his face showed the results of dissipation 





and was drawn with pain, one could see that he had once 
been a man of strikingly good appearance. 

David immediately had him carried into the little 
eabin of the schooner and laid on one of the bunks it 
contained ; then, after ordering his coxswain to see that a 
sharp lookout was kept for the Johnson, he remained 
below and did what he could to make the man as com- 
fortable as possible, though it was evident that he could 
not long survive such a wound. 

A search through the lockers below the bunks revealed 
a flask of brandy, and a few drops of this poured be- 
tween the smuggler’s clenched teeth revived him so 
that he suddenly attempted to get up, but fell back with 
a moan of pain. The sight of the uniform of the young 
officer seemed to recall what had happened, and for 
several minutes he lay as though thinking, his breath 
coming in short, pitiful gasps. 

Finally turning his face toward David he began to 
speak in a voice that though low was strangely clear 
and distinct, “‘ You have assisted in the last act of a 
life tragedy, and before the end I want to tell you 
something of what came before, and to ask you to do 
me one favor.” David signified that he was listening 
and the man was silent for a few seconds, then continued, 
“I’m getting wea.er and must make the story short. 
My name is Robert Barnes and I was born in Detroit 
nearly fifty-two years ago. My life was commonplace 
enough until the time when I was a young man at college 
and my chum and I fell in love with the same girl. I 
was wealthy, he was poor; her parents encouraged me, 
but forbade him even to speak to her. But she loved 
him and left home and friends to marry him. He was 
successful and to-day is rich and honored, while I 
went to the dogs—squandered my money, and to-night 
am dying a felon’s death.” Drawing from the middle 
finger of his left hand a large signet ring and handing 
it to David he went on, “ When Jim and I entered 
college we each got a ring like this, and agreed that if 
any misfortune befell either of us he would send his 
ring to the other. The favor I’m going to ask is that 
when you are in Washington you will find Jim, give him 
this keepsake from me, and tell him how I died; I 
want you to do this, not that he may know how low I 
fell, but that he may realize how much difference the 
possession and loss of a woman’s love have made in 
two lives.” 

The dying man’s eyes closed, his breathing became 
fainter, and for a time it seemed that all was over, 
but a few drops of brandy revived him slightly, and 
as though in answer to a question he whispered, “ Yes, 
he was always Jim to me—his old chum—but—to you— 
I suppose he’s—Senator—James—Morton.” He did not 
seem to notice the young officer’s start of surprise, 
but though rapidly growing weaker continued to ramble 
on in a scarcely audible voice, telling of the woman he 
had loved and of the chum of his boyhood days. 

A few minutes later one of the men appeared at the 
cabin hatch and reported the Johnson in sight at the 
entrance to the cove. The whale-boat was at once manned 
and sent to the cutter for the surgeon, but before he 
reached the schooner the spirit of the smuggler had 
flown. 

The next day the prize was towed into the harbor 
of Cheboygan and turned over to the customs author- 
ities; her cargo proved to be a very valuable one, and 
besides the letter of commendation that the department 
sent David for the thorough manner in which he had 
performed his duty, his share of the prize money 
amounted to a considerable sum, a part of which was 
spent in providing Christian burial for the remains of 
Robert Barnes. 


Two months later navigation on the lakes was closed, 
and the officers of the Johnson were ordered to Washing- 
ton to receive assignments for winter cruising duty. The 
first evening after David’s arrival at the capital found 
him ringing the door-bell at Senator Morton’s handsome 
home on Massachusetts Avenue, and awaiting with no 
little trepidation his second interview with the man 
whom he had come to regard as the arbiter of his future. 
He was not encouraged by the reception given him, for 
he found the Senator pacing up and down his library 
with a face like a thunder-cloud, and as David entered 
the room he was asked with scant ceremony what was 
the object of his visit. 

Seeing that this was no time for commonplaces, and 
anxious to terminate an interview so disagreeably be- 
gun, the young man handed the smuggler’s ring to 
Senator Morton, and began a simple account of the 
events that brought it into his possession. As he pro- 
ceeded his listener’s face softened, and when he had 
finished there were tears in the older man’s eyes. 

For a few minutes he sat with averted face, ap- 
parently in deep thought, then suddenly turning to 
David he said, “It is a remarkable coincidence that this 
message from poor old Bob should reach me just at 
this time. This morning, while looking through some 
old letters and papers, Agnes came across a diary that 
had belonged to her mother before she died, and for the 
first time learned of the events attending her parents’ 
courtship and marriage. She said nothing to me of 
this until about an hour ago when she sought me here 
and told me of her discovery, saying she had determined 
that, if necessary, she would make the same sacrifice 
her mother had made, and give up everything for the 
man she loves. Soon after she had gone your card was 
handed to me, and by a strange fatality you brought 
a message that again recalled the events of thirty years 
ago—the cause of my happiness and the beginning of 
my success.” Rising from his chair Senator Morton 


grasped David’s hand and added, “ My boy, I have be- 
come convinced that it would be wrong for me to*be the 
cause of another sacrifice, and I am going to help you 
to make my child happy without one.” 
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The West Point-Annapolis 
Foot=-ball Game. 
(Continued from page 472.) 


ball, and one of their men wa§S carried off, while the 
Army sang, “ Sailing over the Navy line.” A moment 
more and a West Point man was hurt in a desperate and 
futile attempt to make the goal. It took some time to 
revive him. 

After 
Army played where the Navy had, and vice versa. Not 


intermission the teams changed sides—the 


five minutes had elapsed when a West Point man was 


carried off the field as if dead. I was sure he was at 
first, for they covered up his face. This is really the 
most horrible game I ever saw. I don’t see how it ever 


became popular with the ladies. If I had been standing, 


I am sure I should have fainted at this sight, and at 


another even more ghastly, which almost immediately 
Another West Point man got his left leg 


disabled, and bravely tried to limp off the field with the 


followed it. 


support of one man. His face was haggard and white, 
When within 
fainted and was 


and expressed the most intense suffering. 
about three yards of the mattress he 
dragged the remaining distance. I saw them, an hour 
later, holding him up to see the finish of the game. 
Perhaps none of these boys are seriously hurt, but it is 
a dangerous sport despite the pads. 

Seven minutes before the end the suspense was breath 
less. The score still stood 5 to 5 when Annapolis did 
some brilliant playing and changed it to 10 to 5; then, a 
moment later, 11 to 5. 

After this came the really tough playing, West Point 
trying to catch up, and the little woman near me, who 
knew all about foot-ball and was interested to a pathetic 
point, turned to me and said, “It seems to me I shall 


lose my mind,” and her daughter in front stamped her 
foot in anger and muttered, “ And it was so nice last 
year!” 

For probably the hundredth time the West Point boys 
sang their “ by thunder” song, as everybody calls it, “* We 
will snow under the Navy, by thunder!” and most of the 
wounded sat up. 

An Annapolis man was then carried off the field (I 
saw only two of their men permanently disabled during 
the game) and covered with a snow-white blanket, like 
we use on our beds. This was horribly glaring. The 
West Point blankets were gray and not so conspicuous, 
but I really could not get my eyes away from the corpse 
like object across the gridiron. 

A West Point man dropped the ball, and everybody 
said it was all over. Some left the stands, remarking 
that West Point had done nothing but fumble all day, 
but I stayed for the finish and was rewarded by seeing 
West Point marked 7, leaving the final score 11 to 7 

The Army gave a cheer to the victors, but things were 
otherwise comparatively pretty quiet on our side after 
the game. On the Navy side, however, it was bedlam 
let loose, and it is a wonder the victorious team escaped 
with their lives, so eager was everybody to congratulate 
them. 

The defeated team, not being allowed to stay in the 
city all night, wended its way to the special train at the 
Pennsylvania station, and we went with them. I had 
not the heart to take the Annapolis colors out of my 
sleeve then, but remained undecorated until I arrived in 
New York, when I pinned on all the colors I had—Army 
and Navy. 

Returning from the field I overheard a sporting man 
tell a lady that it was perfectly lovely to be “ knocked 
out ’’—the sweetest kind of a sensation—that he had 
often experienced it; but even this assurance from one 
of the fraternity did not assure me. It is indisputably, 
this game of foot-ball, a brutal one, and I shall always 
see the ghastly faces of the wounded lying on Franklin 
Field when any one speaks of foot-ball. 

I have heard an enthusiastic young brother describe 
a particularly brutal and close prize-fight with all its 
bloody details, but I must say that, although the descrip 
tion shocked me, still, after watching this game of foot 
ball, I am inclined to think that the prize-fight is, in 
comparison, merely a gentlemanly pastime. Faces are 
battered, wrists broken, and feet crushed, shoulders and 
ribs dislocated, heart action permanently impaired, and 
occasionally a man killed in these beastly foot-ball en- 
counters, and the people look on and applaud. To me 
it is absolutely ineomprehensible. 

It was really terrible. I never want to see another 
foot-ball game, although persons I have talked with about 
it say it grows en one—that after two or three games 
one is fascinated—and they compare it with the first. 
second, and third drinks of whiskey. This may all be 
true, 1 do not like to doubt my friends, yet I do think 
I should prefer visiting the operating-room of a hospital 
to seeing another game, for there I know the injured are 
at least being properly cared for, while in this game the 
boys let the blood flow and mix with the mud, and uever 
seem to acknowledge a wound, however serious. They 
succumb to nothing short of loss of consciousness. 

I wish President McKinley, as commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy, would have it abolished before my 
brothers are ready for college, for I am sure the one who 
told me about the prize-fight, and who is such a little 
sport already, will get killed. NEVADA AGNEW. 


Observations of a Cheerful Man. 


A REPORT jrst issued by the factory inspectors of 
Illinois shows that an immense advance has been made 
along various lines of industry in that State during the 
past year. The total number of men and women em- 
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. 
ployed in the factories of the State this year is 449,317, 
an increase of 37.248 over 18909 Che inerease of such 
employés ovel 1ISO3 is 307.791 Ihe c'} g Inter 
Ocean recentiy published statistics or the same 1] 
from the eleven othe! State neg |! tor 
all showing increases arving ol "10 to BHO per 
in the number of persons now employed 
record in 1806, the latter percentage being the figures for 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania 
Never before in the history of the United States ha 
the manufacturers imported so much material for use in 
manufacturing or exported so much of finished materia 
as they are doing now Their importations in the nine 
months ending with September, 1900, amounted to $281, 


000,000, a daily average of over $1,000,000, while their 
finished manufactures in the same _ tim 


amounted to $338,000,000, a daily average of over $1,250, 


exports of 


OOO This record is unprecedented in the history of this 


country. 


The greatest feat in the world in the way of electrical 
transmission of light and power is to be undertaken in 
California. From a station back among the mountains, 
it is proposed to convey electricity over heavy aluminum 
wires a distance of 143 miles to Oakland and San Fran 
The initial lines are 


With all its lines 
and branches there will be 180 miles of transmission 


cisco, at a pressure of 60,000 volts. 
expected to convey 14,000 horse-power. 


upon aluminum wire three-fourths of an inch thick, 
strung upon 7.000 redwood poles. 
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Looks into New Books. 


REALLY nothing that Samuel Smiles did not say is to 
e found in the pages of “ Making a Life,” by Rev. 
) nd Myers, pastor of the Baptist Temple, in Brook- 
Yet this new book has a modern freshness of tone 
purpose that are hardly to be 


n ‘You can get almost anywhere 
by taking steps enough,” is the key-note of success in 
life as laid down by the Rev. Mr. Myers. The Baker & 


Tavlor Company, ot Ne Ww York, publish the book. 


“Expansion” is the brief title of Josiah Strong’s 
latest work on economics, and it is published by the Baker 
& Taylor Company, of New York. The key-note of this 
clever little volume is found in the fact that during the 
last half of the century we have grown three-fold in 
population, and that our manufactures have increased 
eighteen-fold The natural corollary is that we must by 
expansion find new outlets for the products of our in- 
dustry or suffer commercial stagnation, and the argu- 
excellently advanced, 


ments are 


While 
in all lands have accredited the Jewish Talmud with being 


all intelligent and educated people for ages past 


the repository of a vast amount of rare wisdom, it would 
doubtless be surprising, if the facts could be had, to 
learn how few of this same class of people outside of the 
Hebrew race itself have ever actually read this, one of 
the best and most famous wisdom books of the world. A 
hint at this prevailing ignorance is given by Rev. Madi 
eters in the preface to his volume of selections 
from the Talmud, just published by the Baker & Taylor 
Company, of New York. once asked,”’ says Dr. Peters, 
“one of the most brilliantly gifted preachers in New York 


son €C 

















A RUINED COLUMN OF THE DEWEY ARCH, MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Ruins of the Dewey Arch. 


WHILE no blame is attachable to any one connected 
with the movement for perpetuating the so-called Dewey 
arch on Madison Square, the fact that the project has 
ended in a complete and inglorious collapse can hardly 
fail to give rise to feelings of chagrin and disappointment 
to public spirited citizens and art-lovers generally. It is 
a great pity that such magnificent conceptions, wrought 
out with such surpassing skill as were represented in the 
arch itself and in its surroundings, should have been 
doomed to such an ephemeral existence. They were cer- 
tainly worthy of preservation for all time as noble speci- 
mens of the highest type of nineteenth-century art. 
But with a fund of less than one-third the amount needed 
for the work, and not a single new subscription during 
the last four months, there was clearly nothing for the 
committee having the project in hand to do but to return 
the cash actually received to the subscribers and adjourn 
sine die. And this is what the committee did on Decem 
ber 3d. The money it had to return amounted to only 
$65,000, the balance of the $200,000 subscribed being 
in pledges. Some time previous to this action of the 
committee the arch itself had been demolished, and all 
its heroes and gods and goddesses reduced to an unsightly 
heap of wood and plaster. This disposition was made 
imperative because of the battered and unsightly a 


pearance which the structure had assumed, making it 
offensive to the eye, and dangerous as well. Our illus 
tration gives a glimpse of a portion of the arch during 


the progress of its removal. WNSic transit gloria, 


A Well-known Yacht in New Hands. 


THE trim steam yacht Crescent, which was recently 
purchased by Mr. J. B. Rose, President of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company, has arrived at the ship-yard 
at Madisonville. The yacht is one of the handsomest 
light-draught North. She 
about ninety feet on the water-line, and is reported 


vessels in the measures 


to have wonderful speed. Last summer Captain Young, 
who handles the vessels owned by Mr. Rose, was sent to 
select a suitable craft for Southern waters, and it was 
mainly upon Captain Young’s suggestions that the pu 
chase was made. Mr. Rose is also owner of the famous 
Nepenthe, and will, in the future, operate both 
crafts. - 


sloop 


if he had ever read anything from the Talmud. ‘ No,’ he 
answered, ‘ only a few sentences, which sentences now and 
then I have met by chance.’ Dr. Peters has certainly 
done the cause of good literature valuable service in his 
compilation, and rendered further neglect of this wonder- 
ful treasury of the best of ancient thought without ex- 
cuse. The volume is supplied with an introductory or 
explanatory chapter by Rabbi H. Pereira Mendes. It is 
a good book to keep within easy reach, to be read at odd 
moments. 


Words and deeds are the two noblest products of 
man. Even in the case of deeds eloquent words are 
needed to give the former their true place in our esteem. 
Among all races, in all times, the orator has swayed and 
He who is ignorant of splendid 
oratory has no real acquaintance with either history or 
literature. The orator is the living force of the nation. 
The ninth volume of “The World’s Best Orations” 
(Ferd. P. Kaiser, St. Louis, Mo.), is now before us. 

tinding and typography are wholly in keeping with the 
dignity of the subject. The range of matter runs all 
the way from Socrates to ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed, 
and, as seen in the latter’s “ Immortality of Good Deeds,” 
the American orator has no need to be servile to the 
memory of the Greek. John Ruskin’s “ Iscarict in 
Modern England ” brings a reminiscent thrill of love for 
the noble artist. Goldwin Smith, on “ The Origin and 
Causes of Progress”; Lord John Russell’s address on 
‘Science and Literature as Modes of Progress,” and 
Tyndall's “ Democracy and Higher Intellect’ carry with 
them considerations too often neglected in these rushing 
times. Yet great as the oratorical value of nineteenth- 
century platform speech undoubtedly is, the reader of 
this volume may find his keenest interest aroused by 
the historical worth that abounds in the never-to-be-for- 
gotten speeches of Robespierre, John Rutledge Quincy, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Algernon Sidney, John 
Randolph, Gerritt Smith, Alexander H. Stephens, Thad- 
deus Stevens, John Sherman, William H. Seward, Joseph 
Story. Charles Sumner, Louis Adolphe Thiers, Allen G. 
Thurman, Lyman Trumbull, and other fiery-tongued men 
who belong to all times. The best nuggets of American 
history are represented in the orations of this volume. 
English history is treated with similar concreteness and 
ability. The pulpit, philosophy, science and humor of 
history from remote chronicled ages to the present find 
full representation. Tertullian and Dr. Talmage meet 
in these pages as if in joint debate. Socrates, Raleigh, 
Rumbold. and Algernon Sidney deliver addresses from 
stake and scaffold, and send their eloquence thundering 
down the centuries. “The World’s Best Orations” is 
the first work that has ever attempted to treat with this 
tremendous subject-matter in such comprehensive form. 
Justice David J. Brewer, of the United States Supreme 
Court. edits the ninth volume, as he did the preceding 
ones. His associates are Edward A. Allen and William 
Schuyler, with Sir Charles W. Dilke, M. I’., as chairman 
of the advisory council. 


will ever sway the world. 
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The West Point-Annapolis Foot-Ball Game. ge os"e o-oo 


4 WOMAN SEES FOOT-BALL FOR THE FIRST TIME AND DENOUNCES ITS BRUTALITY 
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the Navy sang “ Red, W ‘ nd Blue” re t! Next, the N vy gave a tremendous kick, and in an Pointe ' » kick the and dropped it in a most 
words. “the army and na fore * coming o vith instant all were in a heap again, and the people about unaccount at d 
wonderful distinctness me were saying, “ By George! but this is a tough game.” 4 vol » eo ‘ e was a man in 
Suddenly. for even something for which vou have Then for the first time, but by no means the last, I eater, who stood at the edge of the gridiron 
been waiting seems iden in ses ke this. evervbody heard the great ind stimulating West Point cry of, ith a ends , ed tin can and ponge n his hand. 
began to applaud, and the vast crowd rose en masse The “West Point! In battery! lHeave!” don't kno was in this car it the players 
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striped stockings and sweaters, and the West Point gt Then some one said, “ That’s grand, but the ground’s tivit 
stockings and black sweaters. They were padded and too soft,” and I saw that the play which pleased had Two West Voint men ere disabled before intermis- 
protected in the most ridiculous manner, with great laid one of the Navy unconscious on the field. He could siol hen the sco ood 5 to 5. As the last was car 
lumps on their shoulders, and some having a sort of cage not get his breath, but panted in a most distressing man ied off the boys sang, “ There'll be a hot time in the 
over face and nose. ‘Their legs looked like animated bed ner. The others patted his chest, and a man poured Army to-night,” and a woman behind me sighed. “Oh 
quilts, with ankles protected by wooden slats. They were water on him from a pail. After some seconds he arose mv! they ean’t do a ng with the Navy centre—just 
met by a group of men who toss da coin to decide which slow . and I don’t think he left the field No on look, the deserve to be eaten ' 4) team is no good!’ 
team was to have first chance at the ball Annapolis seemed to pay the slightest attention to this by-play but Just then the quarter-back interfered, Annapolis got the 
won the toss, and at six minutes past two the shout went me, and I noticed throughout the entire game that the Continued on page 471.) 



































COMMANDER WAINWRIGHT, COMMANDANT OF THE ADMIRAL SAMPSON INTERESTED OVER A FUMBLE ADJUTANT-GENERAL CORBIN ENTERING THE STAND. 
NAVAL ACADEMY, PLEASED WHEN LONG OF THE BALL BY LAHM, ON THE ARMY'S 
KICKED THE NAVY'S GOAL, AFTER TEN-YARD LINE. 
ITS SECOND TOUCHDOWN. 


























LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MILES AND MRS. MILES GENERAL BROOKE SEES THE NAVY TIE THE SCORE. SECRETARY ROOT, WHEN CLARK, OF WEST POINT, 
AMONG THE SPECTATORS. (BROOKE IS STANDING.) MADE A GOOD RUN, 


THE ARMY AND NAVY FOOT-BALL CONTEST. 


A NoTABLE GAME PLAYED, BY COURTESY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, ON FRANKLIN FIELD, PHILADELPHIA.— Photographs by courtesy of the Philadelphia “‘ Press.” 
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THE WORLD OF AMUSEMENT. 


THE first of a series of interesting and novel matinée 
performances at the Herald Square Theatre was recentl) 
given by the presentation of a new American drama, in 
four acts, by John C. Dixon, entitled, “ Sold and Paid 
For.” It is the purpose of Mr. Sam 8S. Shubert, the 
manager of the Herald Square, to give these special pe! 
formances at intervals, for the encouragement of youn 
American dramatists Each play selected will be put 
upon the stage in the best possible manner, considering 


the limited time in which preparations can be made, and 


the receipts will be donated to deserving charities The 
scheme is novel and attractive and ought to produce ex 
cellent results. It will be watched with great interest 

We are living in a day when every actor who achieves 
recognized success in a leading part thinks his time has 
come to have his own performance with his own company 
and at his own theatre. This is a commendable ambi 
tion, but of course in the majority of instances it must 
remain unsatisfied. Two of the latest stars have just 
made their appearance in New York, and both have 
given creditable entertainments. Mr. Maclyn Arbuckle, 
in “ The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” at the Republic 
Theatre, represents the most cheerful and successful stage 
prevaricator that has been produced outside of William 
Gillette. Arbuckle portrays the character of Marsac, an 
impecunious playwright and journalist, who occupies a 
studio with Fontaine, an equally impecunious but truth 
telling artist, a character excellently taken by E.S. Abeles. 
Fontaine is in love with the daughter of a wealthy 
brewer named Duval. J/arsac succeeds in securing the 
publication of a sensational story to the effect that F'on- 
taine’s uncle, Maurice, an American, has died, leaving 
millions to the struggling artist. On the publication of 
this story, of course, the brewer's daughter falls madly 
in love with Fontaine, and all the tradesmen who are 
pressing their bills shower favors upon Marsac and F'on- 
taine. 

It is obvious that there is room for lots of fun in a 
comedy of this character, and the performance is cer- 
tainly not tedious. William J. Ferguson, as Dural, the 
wealthy brewer, is exceedingly clever. The comedy is 
the work of Mollie Elliot Seawell and William Young. 
Among those who add life to the performance are Ffolliott 
Paget, Sandol Milliken, Margaret Fuller, Horace Lewis, 
and Henry Bergman. The critics have been rather 
merciless in the treatment of the performance which Mr. 
Joseph Brooks presents at the Republic, but I am in- 
clined to believe that “ The Sprightly Romance of Mar- 
sac’ will meet with a good deal of popular favor. It is 
entertaining, and the American people do love to laugh. 
Of Miss Lulu Glaser’s performance in “ Sweet Anne 
Page,” at the Manhattan, the same admission must be 
made. The book is by Lewis de Lange and Edgar 
Smith, and the music by W. H. Neidlinger. Miss Glaser 
sings better than she dances, and puts into her acting 
all her customary sprightliness and vivacity. It is her 
company and her performance, and when she is not in 
sight nothing is doing. A number of sprightly songs en 
liven the entertainment, but it does not make great claims 
for the excellence of its vocalism. New comic operas, as 
a rule, spring into existence only to die an early death. 
Few survive for any length of time, and these few are 
illustrious. “ Sweet Anne Page” is a cheerful, pleasant 
performance, rendered all the more acceptable by the 
fact that the leading comedian is Alexander Clarke, who 
is funny most of the time. The performance is brisk, 
but on the first night it was very nearly spoiled by the 


claque, which insisted on recalling every singer and pro- 
Among 
those who deserve notice for their singing, I should men 
tion Harold Blake, Fred Frear, Arthur Donaldson ind 


Greta Risley. 


tracting the entertainment until nearly midnight 

















MME. SARAH BERNHARDT AS “ L’AIGLON.” 
Photograph, copyrighted 1900, by Aimé Dupont, N ew York 


Whether 
an oft-discussed question. The appearance of Bernhardt 


woman should play a man’s part or not is 


as L’Aiglon has opened the discussion anew. Of course 
The Eaglet is expected to be shown as a stripling, a young 
man of slender physique, with consumptive tendencies 
and rather more effeminate than manly. The ordinary 
actor of the stage would therefore not fit the character 
and it naturally falls to a woman as its best portrayer. 
Rostand’s superb play embodies more talk than action, 
and offers Bernhardt, who stands as the highest exponent 
of the elocutionary art, the best opportunity she has ever 
had to display perfection in it. The same may be said 
of Coquelin, for both are models to which every aspiring 
actor looks with hope. While “ L’Aiglon”™ gives Bern 
hardt her opportunity, it does not do as much for Coque- 
lin. Conditions are reversed, however, in “ Cyrano,” 
and eager interest is manifested therefore in that perform- 
ance, No better plays could have been selected to bring 
out the best that there is in these two eminent artists. 
That this fact is thoroughly appreciated has been shown 
by the large and cultured audiences which have gathered 
to greet the French players. Too often in the past for- 
eign visitors have failed to appreciate the tribute thus 
paid to their abilities, but this fault does not lie at the 
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EDWARD MORGAN AND HILDA SPONG IN ACT I. OF THE ENGLISH SOCIETY PLAY, ‘‘ A MAN OF FORTY,” AT 
DALY’S THEATRE.—Photograph by Byron. 
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M. COQUELIN, THE EMINENT FRENCH ACTOR 
Photograph, copyrighted 1900, by Aimé Dupont, New York, 
feet of Bernhardt and Coquelin and the ve excellent 


compan 


Oratorio and the concert stage, the dramatic stage and 
grand opera, and all the ghest fields of artistic en 
deavor, supply recruits to the Keith « { The newest 
star is J. FE. Dodson During his association with John 


Drew and Maude Adams he gave some of the finest inter- 
pretations of strong and difficult characters that the 
stage has seen, and in “ Under the Red Robe” his per 
sonation of Cardinal Richelieu made a sensation. It is 
this picturesque and interesting man that he has chosen 
1 in the little 
play, “ Richelieu’s Stratagem,” Mr. Dodson presents one 


to personate in his Keith enrarements, I 


of the most superb stage pictures of historic value that 
the public has seen in a very long time 
Fanchon Thompson, whose nervousness overcame her when 
she appeared for tbe first time on the stage in her own coun- 
try, recently, could 
not charge her audi- 
ence at the Metropol- 
itan Opera House with 
not being sufficiently 
enthusiastic in its 
greeting. Few realize 
how trying the part of 
an actor or actress 
sometimes is. It was 
specially trying for 
Miss Thompson, as she 
was making her first 
effort to please an 
audience of her own 
people. Her nervous 
ness was apparent at 
J 4. the start, and after 
is two acts of ‘Car- 
id men” bad been given 
she felt compelled to 
leave the stage. A 
hush fell upon the audience, but when Miss Thompson shortly 





FANCHON THOMPSON, 


returned to resume her singing the applause was earnest and 
long-continued. Miss Thompson’s voice was not in good con 
dition, as she suffered from hoarseness as well as nervousness, 
but with real American pluck she insisted on keeping her en- 
gagement. She did better in ** The Mikado,” as Yum Yum, 
but her voice lacks volume and is not remarkably strong or 
brilliant. JASON. 





SIEVEKING, THE EMINENT PIANIST. 
Copyright by J. G. Gessford, New York, 
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LIFE IN OTHER LANDS. 


WHAT with uproarious receptions 


Lord Kitchener ,. ,,., : 


and Affairs Africa, 
in South Africa. ‘° Sir Redvers Buller and other he 


roops trom South 


manqguets and presentations 


roic leaders from the same field of 
action, and, at the same time, news coming up of a re 
vival of Boer activity, the killing or capture of larg 
numbers of British soldiers, and a demand for large re 
enforcements, it is not surprising that the Britis 
public should be in a confused and distressful state of 
mind over the whole South African isiness Whom to 
blame most for this persistent and exasperating up 
setting of the peace programme, the Boer guerrilla 
leaders or the British commanders still in the field, is a 
perplexing question The Canadian troops, who did 
such gallant service at Paardeburg and elsewhere, have 
been the guests of all England lately and have been 
royally entertained, as they deserved to be. But in the 
very height of the welcoming festivities came the news 


of General de Wet’s success at Dewetsdorp, where he 


captured the British garrison of four hundred men and 
two guns. “Is this guerrilla warfare?” the Liberal 
papers ironically inquired. “ Why,” was asked on all 
sides, “are these troops coming home?” The ovations 


to the victors struck even those participating in them as 
hollow, compared with the events taking place at the seat 


of war. Parliament not then being in session, the public 
was not favored with any insight into the war office's 
opinions and plans. But it was credited with varying 
ideas, from philosophic indifference to acute panic. The 


feeling of a portion of the British public at this junet 
ure found expression in the London Statist, where it 
was said that the government ought at once to enter into 
negotiations with de Wet and his Boer associates with 
a view to a peaceful and immediate adjustment of the 
difficulties and the saving of British prestige from further 
damage. <A policy, however, more in keeping undoubted- 
ly with prevailing British sentiment was indicated by the 
appointment of Lord Kitchener to succeed Lord Roberts 
as commander-in-chief of the South African forces. 
This means not concessions or compromises, but a sterner 
and more vigorous prosecution of the war than ever be- 
fore. While Lord Roberts's popularity and _ military 
prestige are in no wise diminished, it is the general be- 
lief that the man who crushed out the Mahdists in the 
Soudan with a relentless and unsparing hand, is the man 
best fitted to deal with the guerrilla bands who are har- 
assing the British so effectively in South Africa. At all 
events, Lord Kitchener now has a free hand in affairs, 
and the world will soon know whether he is able more 
than his predecessors to repress the irrepressible de Wet 
and his brave followers. 


ALL history bears testimony to the 
The French fact that no wars or controversies are 
Government so fierce and bitter as those provoked 
and the Church. religious differences and antago 
nisms. But judging from Premier 
Waldeck-Rousseau’s recent speech at Toulouse it is to 
just such strife as this that he proposes to commit 
France. If strife long and fierce does not follow it will 
not be because the French premier has not done what he 
could to precipitate it. He declared open war upon the 
religious associations of France. He affirmed that they 
had replaced the monasteries over a larger area, that 
they possessed $200,000,000 in land and perhaps as much 
in personalty, and that they had such an influence on 
education that the man trained in their schools was a 
different being from the one trained in the schools of 
the state, often indeed incapable of understanding him. 
The church through these associations has become an 
“occult and rival” power to the state. The government 
intended therefore, he said, to limit this :¢ sition of 
property, if not to reduce that already a ...ed, and 
further, to make employment under the state conditional 
on training in state schools. To be trained in those 
schools will in future be held “proof of elementary 
loyalty’ to the republic. Of course all this can only 
be construed as a direct challenge, not only to the clerical 
party in France itself, but to the Roman Catholic Church 
generally. The latter will not suffer such a blow to be 
struck at its power and prestige as M. Waldeck-Rousseau 
proposes without rallying all its forces in France in 
opposition and giving them all the aid it can from with- 
out. In spite of all impressions to the contrary, the 
foman Church has still a strong hold upon the masses 
of the French people, and if the occasion comes they will 
undoubtedly show their loyalty to it in a way that may 
be very unpleasant for M. Waldeck-Rousseau and his 
party. 


The E Mr. Krucer’s search for sym- 
© Emperor pathy among the courts of continental 


William and Europe has been suddenly cut short, 
rr. Kruger. so far at least as Germany is con- 
cerned, by the curt refusal of Em- 

peror William to give audience to the Boer chieftain. It 
is reported that Mr. Kriiger was so much hurt and 
chagrined by this refusal that he wept, and his ardent 
friends in France and elsewhere profess to be greatly 
surprised at the attitude taken by Emperor William. It 
is another proof, they «say, of his inconsistency and 
weakness of character, since he went out of his way to 
express friendship for Mr. Kriiger when he was in 
trouble a few years ago. But the radical change in Mr. 
Kriiger’s political status since the Jameson raid, not to 
speak of more recent political events in Europe affect- 
ing the attitude of Germany toward neighboring Powers, 


should be enough to explain and justify the German Em 
peror’s action in this instance. The surprising thing is 
that either Mr. Kriiger or his friends should expect any 
other treatment from the European Powers generally at 
this time. The French government succeeded in keeping 
popular sympathy for the fugitive Boer within fairly 
proper bounds during his stay in that country and did 
not itself commit any breach of neutrality jut there 


were special reasons why France should treat Mr. Kriige 


as it did which do not apply to Germany or hardly any 
other European Power. He would probably not be re 
ceived either by Italy or Russia at this time, should he 


propose visiting the rulers of those countries, since neither 
of them is in a position to do anything for him, even 
had they the desire, and neither cares to run the risk 
ff offending England by a show of sympathy for the 


leader of a lost cause. In the meanwhile Mr. Kriiger 
goes to Holland, where he has a warm friend in Queen 
Wilhemina, and an enthusiastic following among the 
Dutch people. ‘This is only natural and therefore with 
out special significance. It will cheer Oom Paul in his 
self-imposed exile and harm no one else. 


Questions Raised by 
Wilhelmina’s [larriage. 
WHILE the people of Holland a 


satisfied with the choice which their beloved young Queen 


‘e generally pleased and 


has made of a mate to share her heart and throne, the 
coming alliance raises some questions of etiquette and 
precedence not so easy to settie Lhe subjects can not 
bear the idea of an eclipse, however partial, by a German 
husband, or, indeed, by any husband They have resolved, 


that he is to fill a station analogous to that of the late 


Prince Consort, and it appears that a majority of the 
Holland States are for giving him that title. It also ap 
pears that the consent of the States is required for the 
marriage The Queen could marry without it, but if 
she did go she would lose her regal status, though she 


would be entitled to retain all her private property, such 
as the great fortune of her uncle, Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands, which she inherited on her father’s death 
The marriage would be civilly valid but politically null. 
A bill is being drawn up to be submitted to the States for 
the ratification of her engagement. ‘The same bill will 
provide that the future husband shall take the title of 
* Prince Consort” from the date of the marriage He 
will have prec edence over all future princes and princesses 


of the royal family. 
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THE LARGEST BATTLE-SHIP AFLOAT IN THE WORLD, THE ‘‘ MIKASA,” RECENTLY LAUNCHED IN ENGLAND. 


The New Japanese Battle-ship. 
THE ‘‘ MIKASA,” THE LARGEST WAR-VESSEL Now AFLOAT. 


IF the fighting strength and relative rank of a nation 
among the world Powers to-day is to be measured by the 
size and efficiency of its navy, Japan is certainly en- 
titled to stand near the front. The sea power of Japan 
had its first large and notable demonstration in the war 
with China, a few years ago, when the progressive and 
plucky little nation astonished the world by the ease and 
celerity with which it crushed and humiliated the older 
and larger Power, and came near wiping it off the map. 
Ever since the triumphant conclusion of that war Japan 
has been adding to all branches of its naval service the 
best and finest vessels that modern naval science can 
devise and money can buy. Such has been Japan’s 
progress in this direction that she now stands fifth 
among the naval Powers of the world, a marvelous record 
when it is considered that it was hardly more than forty 
years ago that Japan began to emerge from the isolation 
and darkness of an ancient semi-civilization. 

The latest and greatest addition which Japan has 
made to her navy is the battle-ship Mikasa, launched at 
Barrow-in-Furness, England, early in November. The 
christening ceremony on this occasion was performed by 
the Baroness Hayashi, wife of the Japanese ambassador 
at the British court. A beautiful and expressive feature 
of this ceremonial, peculiar to the Japanese, was the 
releasing, at a given signal, of a cote of twelve pigeons. 
When the ship began to glide down the ways, a cord was 
pulled by the baroness and the birds released. No fewer 
than twenty thousand people witnessed the launch, while 
about eighty Japanese naval and other officials were 
present. 

The Mikasa has an extreme length of 432 feet, a 
breadth of 76 feet, and a displacement of about 15,150 
tons. Her engines are calculated to give her a speed of 
18 knots. The vessel is protected by a belt of Harvey- 
ized nickel steel. The heavy armament is represented 
by four 12-inch breech-loading guns, mounted in pairs 
forward and aft. These are placed in armored barbettes 
fourteen inches thick above the upper deck and ten inches 
thick below, where they are covered with the screen bulk- 
head. The heavy quick-firing armament is composed of 
fourteen 6-inch guns, ten of them mounted in the armored 
citadel above described, and four of them mounted on 
the upper deck in casemates, 


There is also a difficulty about the position of the 
Queen Dowager. She is now second to the Queen, and, 
having exercised regal authority, must not be passed over. 
It is being debated in the ministerial council whether she 
should not retain precedence save when she chooses to 
waive it, or when the Queen is accompanied by her hus- 
band. Those who object to any partial eclipse of the 
Queen are for her mother, under all circumstances, re- 
taining her actual precedence. There is nothing derog- 
atory in a soldierly prince walking behind his mother-in- 
law. It appears that the royal fiancée is anxious to en- 
hance in every way the official dignity of her future hus- 
band, and is disappointed that her subjects do not com- 
pletely share her feelings. They are glad of the engage- 
ment and think their Queen has been well inspired in 
preferring the Prince. But it is entirely on her account 
that they are prepared to like him. He is given a larze 
credit, and it remains for him to justify it. 


Foreign News and Notes. 


ITaLy is busy with her anarchists just now, and some 
of the precautions taken savor just a little of the over- 
much. For instance, Perseveranza relates how, at Milan, 
a few days ago, a traveler was haled out of his train 
for carrying a “ weapon,” which, on production, turned 
out to be the harmless necessary penknife of us all. The 
searcher swore that it was a “ prohibited weapon.” 


Emperor William of Germany has pronounced ideas 
in regard to the education of his sons as well as in 
matters of government policy. Not only does he keep 
them at their lessons for the greater part of the day, but 
the régime of the school savors of the barrack. All 
unnecessary titles are dispensed with, the ordinary form 
of address being “ You,” not “ Your Royal Highness.” 
An amusing incident is told of the Prince Adalbert in 
this connection. He and his younger brother, Augustus 
William, were walking along together in the Thiergarten, 
when a general passed by on horseback. The younger 
brother immediately saluted him, without waiting for his 
brother to first set the example. This displeased Prince 
Adalbert, who saw therein a slight to himself as elder 
brother ; he therefore sharply rebuked his younger brother, 
but was himself immediately punished by his father for 
his arrogance by being ordered to treat his junior for 
a whole week as if he were older than himself. 
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HINTS 10 MONEY-MAKERS. 


New York, December 6th.—The sudden ebullition in 
the stock market, with transactions aggregating from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 shares daily, did not last long, as 
I predicted it would not. Any one who was not carried 
away by the excitement of the moment, and who had had 
an experience in Wall Street under similar conditions, 
was certain that such a sudden, unexpected, and inex- 
plicable rise as the market had immediately after elec- 
tion could not be sustained. Now the bears are enjoy 
ing their innings. The large operators have sold their 
cats and dogs to the eager and confiding public, and, while 
retaining the best class of investment stocks, the former 
are quietly waiting for the market to slide back to lower 
prices, when bargain opportunities will again be offered. 

After all the assurance of the bulls and their brokers 
that we were to have cheap money for an _ indefinite 
period, the spectre of a stringent money market appears 
upon the financial horizon, at home and abroad. With 
the bank rate in England verging on five per cent., and 
such a demand for gold abroad that the possibility of 
taking some of our surplus is talked of, we may expect 
an interesting money market before the close of the year. 
What a card for the bears gold exports Europe would 
be! So acute is the situation in England that the British 
government is resorting to temporary expedients to tide 
over the situation before calling for the enormous loans 
required to meet the expenses of the South African cam 
paign. The situation is quite as strained in Berlin, and 
while the financial crisis abroad, which has been imminent 
for some time, has apparently been stayed, no one can 
tell when the trouble will break out. In our own market 
it rests in the power of a few great banks and bankers, 
whenever they are ready to act, to send up the price of 
money to almost any rate they choose, and to send down 
the prices of stocks correspondingly. I hope my readers 
will keep their funds in hand and be prepared for just 
suck a crisis when it comes, and then buy the best divi- 
dend-payers in preference to anything else. 

I do not look for as great a period of prosperity next 
year as we have been enjoying this year. There is a 
decided depression in business in England, and this means 
lower prices there and closer competition with the Amer- 
ican export trade in all directions. As long as we can 
undersell the foreign manufacturer, we may expect to 
hold our export market, but Germany and France are 
putting up the bars against us, and now even the states- 
men of Great Britain, a free-trade country, are seriously 
discussing the expediency of a bill to tax imports into 
the United Kingdom. This measure is proposed not only 
in order to discriminate against foreign manufacturers, 
especially those of the United States, but also because 
England is compelled to seek new sources of revenue for 
the support of its expensive government. 

A significant statement in the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, shows how utterly groundless 
was the conclusion of a good many persons that McKin- 
ley’s election has put this country on a satisfactory gold 
basis. Secretary Gage bluntly points out that the new 
currency law “ appears to be lacking sufficient. mandatory 
requirements to furnish complete confidence in the con- 
tinued parity, under all conditions, between our two 
forms of metallic money, silver and gold. Upon this 
point further legislation may become desirable.” <A 
struggle in Congress over this legislation may be an- 
ticipated, and there are reports of dissensions over the 
proposed reduction in our internal-revenue taxes, with 
all that that implies of unrest and uneasiness in several 
branches of our manufactures which are always severely 
affected by tax legislation. While prosperous conditions 
in many branches of business continue, the outlook is not 
altogether as rosy as the many optimists have painted it, 
and I believe that the bears are about to have another 
inning. 

+2 Alten, Til, : 
last year. 

“'T..” South Bethlehem, Penn. : 
ine iosed no stamp. , 

*F..” Newark, N. J.: Ile is not rated by the mercan- 
tile agents. You inclosed no stamp. 

“ E. E. M.,” Honolulu, H I write only for LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY. (2) Keen observation of changing conditions 
will be your best instructor. ‘ : 

“R. R. T..” St. Louis: I see no immediate future for 
the stocks you name. Bought on sharp declines, and held 
for an eventual rise, they ought to yield a profit. 

“A. G. D..” Washington, D. C.: 1 have endeavored to 
make inquiries regarding the Copper Company, but they 
have not resulted in full and satisfactory answe 
therefore do not recommend the purchase. ‘ 

‘H. S.,” Danbury, Conn.: I think very little of 
Peoria, wecatur, and Evansville. If any railroad wants 
it, it will probably get it at its own price, and it can be 
assessed out of sight by reorganization committee. 

“ W.,” Cleveland: The Wisconsin Central stocks ought 
ultimately to sell higher, but both the common and pre- 
ferred were sold out by a good many insiders on a manip- 
ulated boom of a year or two ago. If I purchased either, 
I should purchase the preferred. 

“L. B. D.,” Brooklyn: I never believed in Telephone, 
Telegraph and Cable Company's stock, and I believe less 
in it since its manipulators have assessed it ten per cent. 
It has $25,000,000 of capital stock, and what its assets 
amount to would not require many figures to state. 

“M. E. B.,” Brooklyn: I should take Tin Plate pre- 
ferred in preferenc ‘e to the common stock. The company 

I 
is doing a good business, but the $30,000,000 of common 
stock was given as a bonus to the subscribers of the 
$20,000,000 preferred. It therefore represents water. 

“ Lark,” Milwaukee: Answered elsewhere in this col- 
umn. (2) On sharp declines it is a fair speculative pur- 
chase. (3) Answered elsewhere in this column. (4) If 
. ae Pacific Mail I would hold it. It still has possi- 
bilities, but everything depends upon what the Southern 
Railw ay may decide to do. 

” 
‘B. G.,” Toledo, O.: It is probable that the Standard 


National Salt was only incorporated 


I would hold it.- You 


Oil stock will be increased so that purchases at existing 
high prices will prove profitable. (2) Answered else 
where in this column. (3) The Copper stocks you name 
have been highly regarded, but 1 think a better invest 
ment would be Amalgamated, in view of its price and its 
possibilitie s. 

S.,” New York: Thank you for your kind words, 
which I greatly appreciate. (2) Among the bonds pay 
ing about four per cent. which I regard with favor are 
Long Island general 4s, Metropolitan Street Railway 
general 5s, Canada Southern first 5s, Chicago and Alton 
3'os, and Oregon Railroad and Navigation 4s. Cheaper 
bonds, and very good ones, are Southern Pacific collateral 
trust 4s, Erie prior 4s, and Northern Pacific general 3s. 
_“C. B.,” Alton, Ill.: National Tube, Pressed Steel Cat 
National ‘Steel, American Steel and Wire, and Federal 
Steel, in the order named. (2) 1 do not advise the pur- 
chase of American Steel and Wire common at any price 
while the management remains in the control of one man 
who is notorious on the Street as a manipulator of the 
stock. (3) Everything depends upon general conditions 
in the iron and steel trade. ‘Tennessee Coal and Iron 
last year sold as high as 125 and as low as 40. 

*Hugh,” Nashville, Tenn.: Yes, I still believe in lower 
prices before February 1st and a sluggish rather than an 
active market. A five-point decline would offer a fair 
basis for investment in the dividend-payers, but not in 
some others. (2) The “syndicate advisor” mentioned 
in the little printed sheet you send me has no preference 
over any other of his class. It costs very little money to 
get out a four-page imitation of a newspaper and put in 
it any kind of puff you may desire. (3) I thank you 
for the confidence your suggestion implies. Many other 
readers have asked me to do the same thing. At present 
I cannot comply. 

“KF. W. K.,” Wilkesbarre, Penn.: Sorry you did not 
buy St. Louis and San Francisco second preferred at the 
low price you mention when I recommended it. On de- 
clines I think it is still a good stock to hold for a long 
pull. (2) There has been a good deal of manipulation 
in Wheeling and Lake Erie, but the stocks have merit. 
(3) Of the three industrials you mention I regard Chicle 
preferred as the safest investment. An industrial whose 
common stock sells as high as, or higher than, the pre- 
ferred, is usually fairly safe. Chicle common is now al- 
most as high as the preferred. (4) I think better of 
Amalgamated Copper than of People’s Gas. 

1.” Chicago: Decidedly, no. I would not open 
an account with anybody on a percentage basis. You will 
get fooled every time. Better throw your money into a 
well or a sewer. You will at least know where it is, and 
that it has not gone into the pockets of Wall Street 
sharpers. (2) Watson & Gibson, 55 Broadway. (3) 
The Financial Chronicle has a good reputation. (4) 
Baltimore and Ohio is in strong hands. I prefer not to 
advise at present. (5) American Chicle will be found 
in the unlisted stock quotations. At this writing prices 
are, common, 75 bid, SO asked; preferred, 75 bid and 82 
asked. (6) I am afraid it might. (7) If you organize 
a club you will be entitled to the club rates of $3.20. 
You inclosed no stamp. 

“L.,” North Adams, Mass.: American Cotton Oil 
common sold last year as high as 46 and as low as 30. 
It is earning its dividends and is a fairly well managed 
industrial. There is large competition in the business, 
and for investment I should buy the preferred. (2) 
would not sell Jersey Central short. Would rather hold 
it for future advancement. (3) The new combinations 
which are bringing into harmonious action all the trans- 
continental lines, give Northern Pacific as well as all the 
other Pacific stocks greater strength. While Northern 
tg common has been “ero beyond its merits, 
still, the combination holds, can maintain prices. I 
aed regard it as.a pay that had better be left 
alone for the present. If I had sold it short I should 
wait to corner on a break. which is bound to come. 

“Lamb,” St. Paul, Minn.: The denial of the report 
that J. J. Hill has obtained control of the Northern 
Pacific Railway rests upon the published statement of 
President Mellen of that road, who adds that his company 
has suffered the loss of $500,000 by the circulation of the 
canard. (2) It is proposed to increase the capital stock 
of the Illinois Central by $6,000,000, and to give the 
privilege to stockholders of record December 20th of sub- 
scribing at par for one share of the new stock for every 
ten owned by the subscribers. It is well to keep an eye 
on the movements of this stock. (3) Latest reports in- 
dicate a considerable increase in the demand for iron and 
steel products. A number of furnaces that were closed 
in midsummer are preparing to resume, but there are no 
such advances of prices and accumulation of orders as 
were noticeable two years ago and which gave the market 
a tone of unprec edented buoyancy. 

»..” Florence, Mass.: The comment on your letter 
you wiil find in this column. It has been repeated sev- 
eral times heretofore. I do not think it safe and prac- 
ticable to do business with any man who offers to share 
your profits and not your losses. (2) If I had so little 
money I would be patient, even if it took several months, 
and wait until the market has a sharp decline. Then 
almost any stock will be a profitable purchase. Among 
the three you mention I think best of Amalgamated Cop- 
per, though Linseed Oil common, unless further unfavor- 
able developments are made, would offer opportunities 
on fluctuations for quick profits if bought very low. 
(3) The exploitation of the Copper stocks of the cheaper 
grade has been such that I have advised against the pur- 
chase of almost all of them, though a movement to ad- 
vance them is no doubt contemplated. Parrot is a favor 
ite with a good many traders in Coppers. (4) No. 

Louisville, Ky.: One of the disturbing elements 
on the’ opening of the new year will be the possibility of 
reduced dividends or perhaps a discontinuance of some 
dividends among the industrials. (2) The offices from 
which the stock tickers owned bythe Gold and Stock Tele- 
graph Company, which supplies stock exchange quota- 
tions in Wall Street, were removed recently, were those 
of Lewis A. May & Co., of 31 Broadway; C. W. Morgan 
& Co., 71 Broadway; and J. L. McLean & Co., 60 Broad- 
way. The assistant manager of the Goldand Stock Com- 
pany said no reason was assigned for the action and none 
was necessary. (3) I do not advise the purchase of the 
Mexican Coffee and Rubber Company’s stock as a first- 
class permanent investment. (4) The danger of dealing 
in a stock which makes no public reports, and which is 
under the control of one man, is again revealed by the 
sudden break of seven per cent. in American Sugar com- 
mon on the report that the dividend had not been in 
creased. This official action was taken at the house of 
the president because he was ill. I regard Sugar stock 
as cne of the most dangerous in which to trade. 

“G.,” Wilmington, Del.: I regard Union Pacific pre- 
ferred as a fairly good investment stock. (2) But for the 
obvious intent and purpose to boom Colorado Fuel, I 
should regard it with greater favor, It is not a safe per- 
manent investment, though a determined effort to advance 





it has been made. (3) The Chicago and Alton first lien 
three and one-half per cent. gold bonds, around 83, will 
net you about four and three-eighths per cent. This is 
an excellent bond. The Louisville and Nashville, New 
Orleans, and Mobile second mortgage sixes, at 120, realize 
four and three-fourths per cent. The Missouri Pacific 
first consolidated sixes, at 117, yield almost four and 
three-fourths, and the Kings County Electric Light and 
Power Company purchase money sixes, at 120, pay four 
and four-fifths per cent. interest Bonds of the very first 
class, such as you mention, all net less than four per cent. 
My preference would be such guaranteed stocks as Morris 
and Essex, New York, Lackawanna and Western, and 


Illinois Central, all of which pay nearly between three 
and three-fourths and four per cent., and all of which are 
as safe as any bond. (4) A safe industrial is American 


Chicle preferred, paying six per cent. and _ selling 
around &2. 

* Eddie,” Chicago, Ill.: I believe in the future of 
Delaware and Hudson. It is an investment rather than 
a speculative stock, and rumors of Vanderbilt control are 
heard at intervals, which might ultimately crystallize 
into fact. (2) Biscuit common represents water. Its 
value is therefore purely speculative. New competition 
or depressed business conditions would lead to a decline. 
(3) Chicago Gas would sell higher but for the constant 
interference with it by the constituted authorities and 
by a gang who make money in politics out of operations 
that approach pretty nearly to blackmailing. (4) 
think Glucose preferred is one of the best industrial in- 
vestments. The preferred represents about $14,000,000, 
the common about $24,000,000. (5) I do not advise the 
purchase even of the preferred stocks of the iron and 
steel companies, not at least until business conditions in 
that branch of trade are more clearly defined. (6) The 
Linseed Oil Company really seems to need more money 
for the conduct of its business. It looks as if its Chicago 
manipulators were buying back some of their stock on the 
decline, but no one excepting an insider can conscien- 
tiously advise regarding its purchase. (7) The prospects 
of Rock Island are good, and eventually it should sell 
higher. (8S) Southern Pacific ought ultimately to be 
good investment It has great earning power. (9) 
Diamond Match is one of the best of the industrials. It 
has valuable patents, timber lands, and mills. I would 
prefer it to American Sugar common. (10) It is safest 
in a bear market to sell stocks short which are not in the 
investment class, which pay no or little dividends and 
which have had the greatest rise. JASPER. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


Notice.—This department is intended for the information of 
readers of Lesiie’s Weekiy. No charge is made for answers to in- 
quiries regarding life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be inclosed, as a per- 
sonal reply is sometimes deemed advisable, | 


THOSE who hold policies of life insurance will be inter- 
ested in a decision recently rendered by the courts in an 
action to recover from the Northwestern Life Assurence 
company the amount of a policy to the payment of which 
objection was made on the ground that the insured had 
made a false answer in his application for insurance, in 
stating that his former applications had not been rejected. 
On the trial it was shown that the answers in the appli- 
cations were in the handwriting of the agent of the in- 
surance company, that the deceased made a full statement 
of his previous rejections to the agent, and that he was 
not informed of the character of the answers inserted in 
the application, as the document was not read to him 
when he signed it. The courts decided against the com- 
pany. All this is interesting, as it goes to show that a 
life insurance policy is a contract, and any one who takes 
out such a document should inspect it as carefully as he 
would a contract on any other important business matter. 
The statement of an agent alone is not sufficient. The 
signed document affords the basis upon which the con- 
tract must always stand. 

‘C.,” Canajoharie, N. Y.: Your policy ought to specif- 
ically answer your question. Does it not do so? f 

“'L..” Detroit: The Home Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, of Standish, Mich., which recently went 
into a giver’s hands, was an assessment association, 
and ‘est assessment was not responded to satis- 
factorily- ; : are. 

“ The New York Life issues what 
are called “ four per cent. insurance bonds.” These com- 
bine life insurance and investment. They can be paid 
for in ten, fifteen, or twenty annual installments. They 
are similar to bonds issued by the other great companies 
and serve their purpose very well. 

‘W.A Dunnville, Ont.: The twenty-five-year en- 
dowment sabe y in the Aetna, I believe, is a good one of its 
kind. Just what its returns will be can only be decided by 
the terms of the policy. An agent’s statement, unless in- 
dorsed in writing by the officers of the company, is not 
binding. The Aetna can give you the returns it promises 
and so can any of the great New York companies. The 
rate you mention is a fair one. You do not give your 
age. I am unable, therefore, to speak with absolute 
exactness regarding the situation. 5 é 

“TT? Natchitoches, La.: The cheapest form of policy 
issued by the company you mention is the ten-year term 
contract, which calls for an annual premium of $590.40 
for $40,000 of insurance at the age of forty years. This 
policy can be renewed at the expiration of the ten- year 
term, but the premium for the ensuing ten years will be 
annually $958.80 for $40,000. Every ten years the rate 
increases. This kind of insurance Is useful and satis- 
factory in case an applicant wishes protection only for 
a short period. A _ life-payment policy in the company 
you name would cost annually $1,252 for $40,000 in- 
surance. Your explanation of the final settlement as a 
death benefit is noted. You will observe that in case of 
death your estate will be in receipt of only $1,000 an- 
nually for the ensuing twenty years, the balance, namely, 

&20,000, being payable at the close of the twentieth year. 
Should the estate receive the full death benefit, $40,000, 
immediately after death, it would enjoy the interest 
thereon for twenty years, which, at four per cent., would 
bring the total up to over $87,000. The company you 
mention is a small, old-line one. I would prefer the 
Mutual Life, the Equitable, or the New York Life, or any 
of the strong old-line companies. 


Buffalo, N. Y.: 
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CHRISTMAS MORNING 





** Goop-mMoRNING, Mr. Gander! A cool morning.” 
“Yes ; I’m all covered with goose-pimples.” 


Ca’line’s Weddin’. 


*“ WHEN you gwine git married, Miss Ferginia? Nex’ year? 

‘Well, honey, I hyeard tell hit wus to be dis spring, an’ 
you is wise to put hit off des es long es you kin. Dis gittin 
mar’ied is er mighty resky thing, dat tis, kase I done tole you 
befo’ dat men’s, dey is de debble, ef de Lawd did make ‘um. 
I ses ergin dey is Dat remin’s me "bout dat good fer-nuf’n’ 
Ca’line, an’ de big wed’in’ she had las’ fall. Des lemme tell 
you bout’n hit, honey. You ’members Ca’line, don’t you, Miss 
Ferginia? Well, den you sholy ’members Jerry Mosely, Sis 
Rachel’s son, an’ Sambo Jenkins, dat long-laiged boy what 
use’n to tote er gun all de time when he wa’n’t pickin’ de 
banjo? 

‘* Well, Sambo wus er co’tin’ Ca'line, an’ so wus Jerry, 
an’ dat gal Ca’line wus er foolin’ uf bofe uf’um. Well, Jerry 
he got tired er Ca’line’s foolin’ an’ he mek his min’ up to fetch 
matters toereen. So he ax er to de big corn-shuckin’ party 
an’ on de way home he up an’ co’tes her. 

‘* Now Sambo wus er sneakin’ ‘long berhin’ to see how mat- 
ters gwine shape deyse’f to his entres’, an’ pres’ny he hyear 
Jerry sey, des es dey gits to de creek : 

*** Miss Ca’line, I's er great min’ ter jump in dat creek an 
git drownded.’ 

*** What you wan’ go do dat fer, Mr. Mosely? Ca’line say. 

*** Kase you won't heb me,’ ses Jerry. 

*** Well, you ain’t nebber axed me as I knows on,’ ses she. 

‘Well, now I ax you right hyear an’ now,’ ses he. 

“* Well, s’posen I’s got to hab you right hyear an’ now, 
ses she; ‘ kase hit won't do to ruin yo’ pardy close in de creek, 
much les’ fer you to git drownded.’ 

* Den Jerry he tuck ’er by de han’ an’ he’p’er over de log 
’eross de creek, an’ dey walk ‘long hol’en han’s de res’ uf de 
way. 

‘You know young folks is mighty foolish, Miss Ferginia, 
when dey’s makin’ love, an’ dey ac’ des lak dey ain’t nebber seed 
one nu’r befo’ an’ fyeared to let one nu’r go, so skeered dey 
won't meet ergin. 

** Well, honey, when Sambo seed how things wus an’ hyeard 
all dat, an’ know’d dat de ’gagement wus pernounced, he tuck 
his rabbit-foot, what he done kill in de grabeyard, out’ns his 
pocket, an’ cross his heart free times—fer he say he wa’'n’t 
gwine be outdid by no bow-laiged nigger (an’ you know, 
honey, Jerry was mighty bandy in de knee jints). 

** Sambo say he know’d how to fix things his way, so he des 
call all his bes’ possum dawgs up an’ goes er huntin’, do de ’sim 
mons wus skeersely ripe on de trees. 

‘* Now Ca’line she lub possum meat better den taters, or 
hawgs, or ennybody, an’ soon’s ebber she hyeard dat Sambo 
had ’gun ter ketch possums dat soon in de season she ’gun ter 
wish erse’f begaged to him, fer Jerry wan’ no possum-hunter, 
you see, an’ she know’d hit. 

** Well, po’ Jerry ’gun ter git skeered at Ca’lines high doins’, 
’ceptin’ er possums fum Sambo an praisin’ him up to de disre- 
spec’ uf hisse’f, so he has’en up de wed’in’ fas’ as ebber he could. 

** He had good reasins to be skeered, fer sho’ ’nuff, de werry 
night uf de weddin’ Sambo cum in wid ernudder big load uf 
possums an’ sont ’um to Ca’line—a whole passel uf’um! 

‘* Well, Ca’line couldn’t stan’ dat, an’, honey, ef you will 
b’lieve it, dat gal stole out de back do’ uf de shed-room when 


de whole plantation wus dar waitin’, an’ 


whiles Jerry wus er 
puttin’ de las’ finishin’ tech uf cinnamon grease on bis hyar fer 
de weddin’ she an’ Sambo done gone an’ git mar’ied. 

** An’ sech er weddin’ you nebber see as dat gal had. She 
sont Unc Jake fer all de comp’ny she done lef’, an’ she roas’ 
ebry possum in dat bag. Twas er reg’lar possum weddin’, an 
dey wus de fattes’ possum I ebber see. 

« *#Po’ Jerry, he eat hisse’f mos’ ter def’ ter make b’lieve he 
didn’t kyeer. Gals don’t seem ter kyeer fer nuthin’ dese days 
cep’n eatin’. 

* Jerry wus er heap better fiel’ han’den Sambo, ef he wus 
bow-laiged. 

** Sambo wa’n’t good fur nuthin’ ’cept to ketch possums, an’ I 
wants ter know how dey gwine ter live on possum de whole 
year roun’; dat’s what I wants ter know.” 

MartTua L. GIELow. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF LIFE. 


During the Holidays. 


‘Tue great bane of American life is too much haste,” 
said Mr. Bloobumper to his friend, Mr. Spatts, as the two 
rode down town together on the way to business 

‘You are right,” assented Spatts 

‘* Tt is the incessant hurry and worry, the going at lightning 
speed, as though we had only to-day to live, which saps our 
vitality as a nation by undermining the vital forces of each 
individual.” 

As Mr Bloobumper finished this sentence he drew from the 
inside pocket of his coat a long memorandum-book and passed 


his finger through its contents. He gave a little start and in- 


spected the papers it contained more carefully, Then he 
jumped up and yelled to the conductor. 

‘Hi, there! Stop the car, qui 

I can’t stop it in the middle of the block, sir,” replied the 
conductor, ‘ You must wait till you get to the next corner.” 


But you must stop now, Isay! It’s a matter of the ut- 
most importance. I’m in a dreadful hurry.” 

‘Impossible, sir ; but we’ll be at the next corner in a few 
seconds.” 

Mr. Bloobumper seemed too excited to tell Mr. Spatts the 
cause of his sudden perturbation while the car sped on, but 
when the next corner was reached the two got off, and while 
Mr. Bloobumper was waiting for the next car back he said to 
Mr. Spatts 

** Before I left home I signed a blank check, intending to 
bring it to the city with me. I must have left it on my desk in 


the library 


Poor Charles ! 


Vadge—*" I've bought all the Christmas presents I in- 
tend to make this year. Hlere’s the lovely watch-charm 
I spoke to you about. It cost so much more than I ex- 
pected that the other gifts had to be mere trifles.”’ 

Dolly—* 1 didn’t know Howard wore a watch-chain.” 

Vadge—"* Howard? Why, my dear, the best present 
is for Charlie.” 

Dolly—* You're joking. You surely don’t mean to 
give that flirt your best present?’ 

Madge—"* Well, I did hear he flirted dreadfully with 
all the girls last summer. Do you think it was true?” 

Dolly—* True? Of course it was. Ile was never en-» 
gaged to less than three at the same time.” 

Vadge—* That wasn’t very nice of him. 1t guess, 
after all, I'll give him the box of handkerchiefs instead.” 

Dolly—* If I were you I wouldn’t give him even that. 
Hle never cared anything for you when there were other 
girls around.” 

VWadge—" He has been careless of me at times, but I 
always supposed it was his thoughtless way. But you 
are always right, my dear. Let me see, I'll just give him 
the match-box.” 

Dolly—*" You are of a very forgiving nature. If a 
man always took me in a street-car when he could afford 
a carriage for other girls 

Vadge—" He did do that, didn’t he? The mean thing! 
I'll just give him this old necktie.” 

Dolly—” Well, suit yourself. I see you still care for 
him. But I can tell you he doesn’t care the least little 
bit for you. A lot of us were looking over Tessie’s 
album the other day, and when we came to your picture 
he said that you had been having photographs struck off 
the same old negative for the last ten years.” 


At Christmas Time. 


IN olden tyme ye mayden faire 

Did droope and blushe with modest showe 
When courtlie beau en powdered hair 

Led her beneath ve mistletoe. 


Our modern maids, though just as sweet, 
Make no display of shrinking fear. 
They look just good enough to eat 
And hang around the chandelier. 


On Desert Air. 


Winthrop—* If Freddie is going to spend Christmas 
with his grandmother perhaps you'd better buy him the 
drum and whistle.” 

Urs. Winthrop—* I spoke to him about them, my dear, 
but he said they’d be no good, as his grandmother was 
deaf.” 


A Cruel Blow. 


Miss Flypp (tearfully)—“I think Mr. Huggins is 
real mean.” 

Miss Fosdick—* What has he done?” 

Miss Flypp—** He asked me what I thought would be 
a nice Christmas gift for a young lady, and I told him a 
diamond brooch. Of course I supposed I was the young 
lady he alluded to, but what does he do but go and buy 
it for that perfectly odious Julia Tracy.” ; 


A Very Appropriate Gift. 


“ MAMMA,” said a Brooklyn girl, “what would be an 
appropriate Christmas present to give Albert?” 

“How long has he been coming to see you?” asked 
mamma. 

*“ About four years.’ 

“Then I think you had better give him the sack.” 


’ 


Gre EN ING~ 


A TRAP FOR ST. NICK. 
Youne Mecuanic—* Yer see, it’s atrap. It jes’ fits our 
chimbly, an’ Sandy Claus kin git down all right ; but when he 
climbs back he can’t git out, an’ I gits all his pack.” 


Woman’s Taste at Fault. 


Tue Christmas necktie may be fun, 
But yet it makes me wilt 

To have my best girl give me one 
Made like a patchwork quilt. 


Missed the Spread. 


Parson Primrose—* How was it you didn’t have a 
turkey dinner this year?” 

Weary Wraggles "Cause dis wuz de fust Chris’mus 
I didn’t spend on de island.” 


Playing Golf on Saint Nick. 


Santa Claus (at the fireplace, the night before Christ- 
mas)—"‘ Great chimneys! They are ringing in golf- 
stockings on me to such an extent that I'll have to either 
increase my transportation facilities, or leave over some 
of my orders until next year.” 


Consolidating Them. 


*Papa,” said Benny Bloobumper as he munched his 
turkey drumstick, “do chickens and turkeys go to 
heaven?” 

“No, Benny,” replied Bloobumper. “They get their 
necks twirled in this.” 


A DISASTROUS LEAP. 























1. 
BoBBY’S pa used bad judgment Christmas eve when he 
placed the longed-for trick mouse on the new drum, because 
an hour later Pussy strolled into the room and—— 
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—saw it first—wow ! 
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Easy to Make—Easy to Digest and of Exquisite Flavor. 


Strengthening, 


Refreshing and most Economical in use. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time, 








THE *SOHMER” HEADS rT | 


LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


> ; ; f 
Sohmer Building, 2"z, Sslestgom 


Sth Ave., cor. 22d St, York. 


FOXY GRANDPA 


IN A BOOK. 











You know him—the Herald's 
famous funmaker. 

Foxy Grandpa and the two boys have made the 
whole world happy for a twelvemonth. 

All the clever doings of the lovable and laughable 
old man and all the merry pranks of his two small 


Boston Sunday 


companions will be shown in a book containing the 
original colored pictures 

Every picture will be printed in four colors 

Foxy Grandpa is funny and Foxy Grandpa is 


worth showing to little folks. Not one picture in 
the whole series is other than clean and wholesome 
Foxy Grandpa is the ideal book for children 
Handsomely issued (as few books are), it will cost 
but 75 cents. 
Postage free. 


FOXY GRANDPA COMPANY, 
33 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


In the Pay 
Envelope 


That's where our education 
affects you. 
We teach mechanics the theory 
of cheir work; help misplaced peo- 
p’e to change their work; enable 
young peo le to support themselves 
while learning @ projsession. 
250,000 students and graduates in Meehanieal, 
Electrical, Steam and Civil Engineering, Architecture, 
Telegraphy, Stencgraphy, Book-keeping, ete. Write for 
circular and mention subject in which interested, 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Established 1891. Capital $1,500,000 
Box 1158 Scranton, Pa. 
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The 
‘Buffalo 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with 
Laxe Shore & Michigan Southern and 
New York Central R.R. offers the finest 
equipped train service at frequent in- 
Rwcervals to Buffalo from South & West. 


M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Gen!. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. , 
Cincinnati. 


“Both my wife and myself have been 
using CASCARETS and they are the best 
medicine we have ever had in the house. Last 
week my wife was frantic with headache for 
two days, she tried some of your CASCARETS, 
and they relieved the pain in her head almost 
immediately. We both recommend Cascarets." 


Cras. STEDEFORD, 
Pittsburg Safe & Deposit Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
























CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Taste Good. Do 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, ec. 


«+» CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent. 


Sterling Remedy Company, 


4O-TO- BAC *; _ wet CURE Tobatco Habits 


«0, Montreal, New York. %17 








Awarded 
“GRAND PRIX’ 


Paris Exposition 


1900 
une in 







Illustrated 
Catalogue. 
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meiiiees 504 Fulton 8t, 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: 924 Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 74 8tate St. 








BELGIAN HARES. 


$5.00 to $250.00 each. 


CANAJOHARIE RABBITRY, 


Wm. Clark Arkell, Secy., 
CANAJOHARIE, N. Y. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


Intelligent people 








read Les_ir’s WEEKLY both for in 


struction and amusement, Such will surely appreciate 
the 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 
which is a high-class weekly periodical that has made 
many great men out of our intelligent youth, It is the 
great popular educator on such subjects as 


Mec hanics, Enginee nine, Physics, 
Magic Arts, Electricity, The Nav 
Astronomy, Natural History ane 
Miscellaneous Scientific Subjects 
The publishers of the Scientific American, in order to 
introduce the publication to the regular readers of 
this paper, have decided to offer a trial subscription 
of 3 menths (13 issues) for the small sum of 50 cents 
(stamps or currency), ora subscription of 14 months 
(®@ issues) for Three Dollars, the regular price for 
ouly one year’s subscription. Sample copy free 
To get the reduced rate, your subscription must be 
sent direct to the publishers not later than December 15, 
190), and mention this paper. 
MUNN & COMPANY, 
861 Broadway, 





Publishers 
New York City 


DEAFNESS evan, TMILWAUKEE, | WiSC. 
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BEST 


NATURAL APERIENT WATER. 


unyadi Janos 


is a ‘‘ friend indeed’’ (the next morning) 
to diners-out. 


It Cures CONSTIPATION and BILIOUSNESS. 


Be sure it’s “HUNYADI JANOS” 


Label on bottle is BLUE 


Pure ‘Whiske 


Direct fro 
Distiller to 
Consumer 5 






































Express Paid., 
Saves Middlemen’s / 
Profits. Prevents / 
Adulteration. 
IR thirty- 
three years we 
have istiled |. | 
the best whiskey 
made and sold it 
direct to con- 
sumers. 
We have thons- 
ands of custom- 
ers in every state 
and want more; 
we therefore 
make the fol- 
lowing 


Proposition: 
We will send 
you four full 
quart bottles of 
Hayner’s Seven 
Year O!d Double 
Copper Distilied 
Rye for $3.20, Express Prepaid. We ship 
in plain packages—no marks to indicate 
contents. When you get it and test it, 
if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 
expense, and we will return your $3.20. 
Such whiskey cannot be purchased else- 
where for less than $5.00. 
REFERENCES:—Third Nat'l Bank, Dayton, 
State Nat’l Bank, St. Louis, or any 
of the Express Companies. 


WRITE TO NEAREST ADDRESS. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO. 
226-232 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 


305-307 S. Seventh St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


P. 8.—Orders for Ariz., Col, Oal, ie Maho, Mont. nt. 
Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, -» Wyo., mm 
be for 20 qts., by freight TR 

























e@ guarantee above firm will do asit agrees.—Eb. 





Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 


Sold everywhere, but sent by mail 
i) if your dealer does put supply you 
Williams’ Shaving Stick 25c. [ 
Genuine Yankee Shaving 
Soap, 10¢. 
} Luxery cuavtng Tablet 25¢. 
| Swiss Violet Shaving (ream 


: 5Oe. 
|| Williams’ Shaving Soap 
i Barbers’) 6 Roun 
Mc. Exquisite also 
in| 6s Trialcake for two-« 
| THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. | 
Glastonbury, Conn. 








Advertise in —————__ 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 








Primary, Secondary or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured, You can be treated at home under 
same guaranty. If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
and still have aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the body, Hair or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 
374 Masonic Temple. Chicago. Ill.. for proofs of cures. Cap- 
ital $500,000. We solicit the most obstinate cases We have 
cured the worst c cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page Book' Free. 








use the full name. 


with RED centre panel. 








ITE. 
ut WaTER_ 


The vim and life with- 
out the bite. Paris 
Exposition Judges’ 
opinion: “Perfect.” 
LONDON (ENCLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation, at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 





LAUDANOM, and 

all DRUG H’A B- 
ITS. ONLY PER- 
FECT, Me ey 


gous CURE KNOWN. TRIAL SAMPLE FREE. 
JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 Broadway, New YORE 


Immediate and Lasting 








(MARIANI WINE) 


WORLD FAMOUS TONIC 
Prevents Waste, 


Aids Digestion, 


Braces Body, Brain 


‘and Nerves. 


No other preparation has ever recefved so many 
voluntary testimonials from eminent people as the 
world-famous Mariani Wine. 

Sold by all druggists Refuse substitutes 

Mariani & Co., 52 West 15th St., New York, publish a 
handsome book of indorsements of Emperors, Empress, 
Princes, Cardinals, Arclibishops and other distinguished 
personages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to all who 
write for it. 








Burlington 
_ Fou 


Comfortable 
and Inexpensive 


Excursions to 
California. 


Our parties leave every Wednesday from both 
Chicago and St. Louis, joining at. Denver. 
Then past the grandest scenery in the world, 
over the Rio Grande railroads. A few hours’ 
stop to see Salt Lake City, and on via Ogden 
tothe coast. A special agent is in charge of 
each party, and the tourist sleeping cars are 
comfortable and exquisitely clean. Ask your 
ticket agent for full particulars and send 
6 cents in postage for our beautifully illus 
trated 72-page book on California. 


P.S. EUSTIS, Gen. Pass. Agt. C.B.&Q.R.R., CHICAGO. 


PILES! PILES! 


Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment will cure Blind and Itch 
ing Piles. It ates irbs the tumors, acts as a poultice, gives 
instant relief. Dr. Williams’ Indian Pile Ointment ts pre- 





pared for Piles, and nothing else. Every box is guaranteed, 
Sold by druggists by mail, for 50c. and $1.00 per box. 
WILLIAMS M’F’G CO., Proprietors, Cleveland. 
Ohie 


The NOXALL is the 
simplest,durablest 
Hatcher on the market; 
be sure and get our 
prices. Six cents for 20th 
century catalogue, circu- 
lars Free. 

NOXALL INCUBATOR CO. 


Quincy, ILL., Box 18 





-Pherce Vapor LAUNCHES 


Safe, Reliable and Guaranteed. 
No Fire. No Government - 
spection. Send for Catal 


= Pierce Engine Co. Box 19, Racine Jet. 
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Twice a Hero. 


THe BRAVE JACK-TAR WHO Won Tw MEDALS FROM THI 
GOVERNMENT 


On May 5th, 1861, a resident of Rockport, Mass., enlisted in 
the navy, signing to the rolls the name: Marcus A. Hanna He 
was born in Brist M November 3d, 1842, and as a boy had 
served on board small craft sufficiently longt ve hima claim 
to the designation of marine! His term of serv xpired 
June 20th, 1862, and on the first of the f wing August he en 
listed for one year in Company B, Fiftieth Massachusetts Infant 
ry, appearing on the rolls as sergeant July 4th, 1863, he won 
his medal of hono1 August 25th he enlisted for the third 
term, and January 20th, 1865, was promoted to lieutenant 

Hanna won the Congressional medal during the siege of Port 
Hudson, when Company B, Fiftieth Massachusetts, was lying 


hardly more than a hundred yards from the Confederate works 
supporting a New York battery It was on the Fourth of July, 
in Louisiana, which is much the sameas saying that the weather 
was intensely hot There was no shelter for the troops, save 
such as could be found in a rifle-pit, and an hour before noon 
every man inthe command had drained his canteen of its last 


drop in the vain effort to gain relief. The light draughts of 





























MARCUS A. HANNA, TWICE A HERO. 


heated air which came from the river failed to reach the sol 
diers at this particular portion of the field, because the enemy 
was so watchful that it was in the highest degree dangerous for 
a Yankee head to appear above the pits. 

It was, in that long line of excavation above which the smoke 
of burning powder hung sullenly and stifling, much like a fur- 
nace. The rays of the sun at mid-day beat directly down upon 
the panting men, who had divested themselves long since of all 
superfluous clothing, and more than one, overpowered by tae 
heat, was lying in the trench unconscious. The suffering of the 
men became most intense as the day lengthened, and at two 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it was apparent that the majority 
of the force would be stricken down unless speedy relief was 
had, Lieutenant William H. Hurd (now of Salem, Mass.), gave 
permission for a volunteer to go to the rear for water. It was 
much like courting death to venture across the bullet-swept 
plain, whereon was no shelter except at a point half a mile from 
the rear, where a hedge of blackberry bushes interposed a slignt 
screen 

The thirsty men gazed at each other eagerly, none daring to 
make the terrible venture, and every one hoping his neighbor 
might be willing to take the chances. Water was the one thing 
needed ; but yet, however great the suffering, not a man pre- 
sented himself for what seemed like a sacrifice. 

Sergeant Hanna, the only non-commissioned officer present, 
believed the duty devolved upon him because of his position in 
the ranks, and, after waiting sufficiently long to make certain 
no other would accept the dangerous mission, proposed to make 
the venture if two of his comrades accompanied him. 

‘* Two men may volunteer to go with the sergeant,” Lieuten- 
ant Hurd cried, but no reply was made. The need was great, 
but life is sweet, even though preserved at the expense of great 
suffering. One, two, three minutes passed, and no voice was 
raised. 

“ll try it alone,” Hanna said, finally, and his comrades 
breathed more freely. There was a chance that they might yet 
receive the needed water without risking their own lives. In 
order to get some idea of the accuracy of the enemy’s aim, al- 
though perhaps his nerves would have been stronger if the ex- 
periment bad not been made, Hanna fashioned a dummy man 
from his own garments, and raised it above the brink of the 
pit. Before one could have counted ten a dozen bullets had 
passed through it, and the man who had volunteered for the 
dangerous service knew beyond a peradventure, even if he had 
not known it before, that there were good marksmen in the 
beleaguered city. 

Perhaps his courage oozed away in a certain degree after 
this test had been made ; but it was too late to draw back from 
the enterprise, having once volunteered, and he set about his 
preparations for the race with death, Slinging about him as 
many canteens as could be carried without danger of impeding 
his movements, the brave sergeant crept to that portion of the 
pit from which he could emerge most quickly. Some of his 


comrades would have given him a hand-clasp in parting, but 


he waved them aside Words at that moment were worse than 

eless, and might shake his courage Mentally nerving him 
self for th rdeal, he leaped quickly to the surface, bending 
low as he gained a foothold, and on the instant started at full 
speed on a v7ay I toward the blackberry hedge 

Bullets and buck-shot literally tore up the earth everywhere 
around hin but to his great surprise not a missile hit its tar 
cet When 500 yards bad been traversed at full speed his 
breath failed, and he threw himself flat on the ground to gain 
i needed rest. The enemy’s fire slackened as the sharpshooters 
believed they had killed their game, and the sergeant remained 
tretched out at full length as if lifeless until five minutes had 
passed, when he was ready to resume the perilous journey 

It required more courage to rise to his feet now than to leave 
the rifle-pit at the beginning of the venture but pulling him 


self together,” he leaped up, saluted by a shower of bullets. The 
second heat of the race was run in safety, and then, after a 
leisurely walk of balf a mile, the gallant fellow was able to 
quench his thirst for the first time since early morning. Re 
turning with the water, Sergeant Hanna came up in the rear of 
the battery, the pieces serving in some slight degree as a cover, 
and although the enemy gave him every attention in their 
power, he gained the rifle-pit in safety rhe terrible venture 
had been made successfully, the suffering men were relieved, 
and the medal of honor, the highest prize a soldier can win, 
was his. Later, when the sergeant received the precious bit of 
bronze, engraved on it were the words: ‘* The Congress to Ser 
geant Marcus A. Hanna, Co. B, 50th Mass. Vols., for gallantry 
at Port Hudson, La., July 4th, 1865.” 

Some time after the war was brought to a close, Hanna was 


appointed keeper of the Cape Elizabeth (Maine) lights, and 
while filling this position won the gold medal for saving life 
Early in the morning of January 28th, in the year 1885, while 
a tremendously heavy sea was running, and the temperature 
ten degrees below zero, the schooner Australia went upon the 
rocks of the cape near the two lights. The crew had barely 
time to take to the rigging before the decks were dismantled, 
and the powerful seas, overleaping the tall masts, swept the 
captain away even as he was trying toclimb beyond their reach 
Two men remained perched in the tops, where they suffered 
terribly, being drenched to the skin rhrough the blinding snow 
the masts were seen from the light-house, where Keeper Hanna 
lay asleep after a long night’s tour at the fog-signal. He was 
aroused and immediately ran to the shore, followed by his as- 
sistant. 

The rough water told him that 


t would be impossible to 
launch an ordinary boat, and there was none other to be had 
If he would save the lives of the suffering wretches he must im 
provise a life-line. Weighting the end of a rope with a piece of 
metal, he clambered out on the ice-coated rocks almost into the 
surf. Hanna had just recovered from a long illness, and his 
night’s vigil at the fog-signal had nearly prostrated him again. 
He could barely maintain a footing on the slippery rocks, where 
the slightest misstep would be fatal. The line fell short in spite 
of his best efforts, and after several attempts he was compelled 
to get back to the main land to restore warmth to his hands and 
feet. The line had become coated with ice, and quite unman 
ageable. 

Discouraged at the ill success of Hanna’s experiment, the as 
sistant retreated to the light-house, leaving the brave keeper 
alone. Then it was that a tremendous wave threw the schooner 
on her beam ends, and Hanna knew there was not a moment to 
lose. Once more he made his way through the blinding, drench 
ing spray down upon the rocky point, and by exerting all his 
strength succeeded in passing the weighted end of the line 
aboard within reach of one of the men. Fixing the rope around 
his body, the sailor signaled the keeper and then leaped into 
the freezing surf. With difficulty Hanna drew him ashore, for 
the man was nearly dead. Loosening the line, be threw it again, 
and in the same manner dragged the second sailor ashore just as 
the schooner’s spars fell. 


He had won another medal, and on this second is engraved: 
‘In testimony of heroic deeds in saving life from the perils of 
the sea lo Marcus A. Hanna for nobly saving two men from 
the wreck of the schooner Australia, January 28th, 1885.” 

JAMES OTIS. 


Great Men Among the Jews. 


Facts of large interest and significance were recently brought 
out by an English statistician who from the basis of biograph 
ical dictionaries and obituary notices, sought to find an answer 
to the inquiry, ‘*‘ Whence does the British empire get its most 
eminent men ?’ The period taken under consideration was the 
reign of Queen Victoria, and the number of men included in 
the list investigated was a little over 3,000. Of these 1,754 were 
found to be Englishmen, 445 Scots, 254 Irishmen, forty-five 
Welshmen, thirty-one Anglo-Indians, twenty-seven Jews born 
in England, nineteen Anglo-French, eighteen West Indians, six- 
teen men of other colonies, and some smaller classes. Pemark 
ible testimony to the strength and acumen of the Jewish race 
came out in the fact that Jews, together with Scotchmen, stood 
highest in the list on the basis of proportion to population. If 
the list of eminent men in other enlightened nations during the 
sane period were subjected to a like analysis, it cannot be 
doubted that the showing would be practically the same. It 
ertainly would in the United States. 


The Church which Protected the 
American Refugees in Peking. 


ASBURY CHAPEL, the Methodist mission church in Peking, 
which was fortified, and where all the American missionaries 
in the neighborhood of Peking gathered to make a last stand, 
was the largest Protestant church in China. In order not to 
offend against the Chinese superstition concerning Fung-shui 
(wind and water), the church was built low and had a squat 
appearance, especially as it was without any high steeple. As 
the church had a seating capacity of over 2,000 it spread over 
a considerable area, and this fact was of great value when it 
became the refuge of over seventy missionaries and some 500 
Chinese refugees 

The walls of the church were quite massive, and would of 
themselves have offered considerable resistance to any Chinese 
attack, but, nevertheless, they were re-enforced, and the church 
made into a regular fort. The walks through the mission com- 
pound were torn up and the bricks used to build walls across 
the courts around the church, as advance defenses, On the out- 
side wall sharp-pointed stakes were set up and look-out plat- 
forms were built at all advantageous points. Posts were set up 
and barbed-wire fences strung in all directions, while ditches 
and trenches were dug to prevent the possibility of the church 
being mined and blown up. 

The windows and doors of the church were walled up with 
the heavy flagging-brick and made solid. The little ventilat- 
ing-tower in the centre of the low dome was made into a watch- 
tower, and at various points on the roof were built defenses for 
sentinels and guards. The basement of the church was well 
stocked with supplies of rice and other grains and such canned 
goods as the mission held, to withstand a long siege, and an im 
mense supply of water was laid by in huge Chinese earthenware 
hogsheads. On the ground floor of the church were gathered 
trunks, bedding, clothing, and bundles of small necessaries such 
as refugees would naturally collect in an emergency, and these 
were all disposed in such a way as to make additional barricades 
inside the church. 

The missionaries, with the aid of twenty American marines 
under Captain Hall, were prepared to make a desperate de- 
fense, but after the murder of the German minister, Baron von 
Ketteler, Captain Hall decided that the church could not be 
held if the Chinese should seize the city wall, which stands but a 
short distance scuth of it, and on the morning of June 20th 

it was abandoned, the whole 





company, missionaries and 














Chinese refugees, making their 
way to the British legation 
with only such goods as they 
could carry in their hands. 
The next day the church was 
looted and destroyed by the 
Boxers. 

The destruction of the 
church illustrates one of the 
peculiarities of Chinese looting 
Owing to the expense of mak- 
ing brick and the high cost of 
timber, one of the most val- 
uable kinds of loot to a China- 
man is building material. If 
you build a wall around any- 
thing in China to protect it 
you must station a guard to 
watch the wall. If you do not, 
when you return not only will 
the object intended to be pro- 
tected have disappeared, but 
the wall itself will have been 
torn down and carried away. 
And it was so with the great 
mission church at Peking. 
After the siege was over and 
the missionaries returned to it, 
they found nothing left. It 
had been torn down and every 
brick and timber carried away ; 
and not only that, but even the 
foundation-stones were dug up 
and carried off. Nothing now 
marks the location of what was 

















INTERIOR OF THE METHODIST MISSION DURING THE SIEGE OF PEKING, SHOWING 
THE PLATFORM PILED WITH PROVISIONS AND BEDDING. 


the largest church in China but 
a few holes in the ground. 
Guy MORRISON WALKER. 
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Do You 
want 


Blood 


the kindthattingles 
and brings health 
and strength drink 


EVANS’ 
ALE 


Locomotor Ataxia con- 

PA RALYSIS quered at last. Doctors 
puzzled Specialists 

amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by 


DR. CHASE’S BL aon. AND NERVE FOOD, 


Write me about your case vice and proof of cures 
Free. DR. CHASE, 224N. toth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 

Dept. 1. 4, Lebanon, Ohio: 


COE’S ECZEMA CURE Loa BRASS: o 0 








EC ZEMA | for BLOOD and SKIN. Caves Renemnont oh thie 
Diseases. At z tsor sent by exy 
cu z.$1, 16 oz. $1.50. eeoma Gee Cine Roc “6 ster “N. Y. 


NERVOUS MEN. 


To men, young, middle- 
aged or old, who are weak 
from Youthful Errors, Lack 
of Vigor and Manly 
Strength, etc., and other 
private symptoms, I offer 
my DR. SANDEN ELEC- 
TRIC BELT, with electric 
Suspensory, a perfect home 
self-treatment, known and 
used throughout the world, 
No drugs to wreck the stom 
ach. Worn at night, it gives 
strength while you sleep. 
Write for my little illustrated book, which explains 
all; sent free in plain, sealed envelope. I offer the 
benefit of my 30 years’ experience as a specialist with- 
out charge. 7,000 cured in 1899. answer all letters 
personally. or Belt may be examined at my office. 

Dr. L. W. SANDEN, 826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


iialeeiey, or Loe Shelve” ENGINEERING 


(Including Mechanical Drawing). 
Am School of Corres 


Number limited. 
hool o Bost 


on, Mass. 





Seventy-First Year. 
THE 


1831 (901 
Country (jentleman 


The ONLY Agricultural NE WSpaper 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 


Leading Agricultural Journal of the World. 


Every department written by specialists, the high- 
est authorities in their respective lines. 

No other paper pretends to compete with it in 
qualifications of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of full- 
ness and completeness not even attempted by others, 
Best Reviews of the Crops, 

Best Market Reports, 
Best Accounts of Meetings, 
Best Everything. 


INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 


Single Subscription, $2; 
Two Subscriptions, $3.50; 
Four Subscriptions, $6. 


INDUCEMENTS TO RAISERS 
OF LARGER CLUBS. 
te” Write for Particulars on this Point. 
Club Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


SPECIAL 


Four Months’ Trial Trip 50 cents. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 
will be mailed free on request. It will pay anybody 
interested in any way in country life to send for 
them. Address the publishers : 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y. 


a roe : ——- 


A MODERN PARALLEL. 
WuEwn Orpheus twanged Apollo’s lyre 
Trees and rocks moved that heard him 
play; 
When Mabel her 
Twanged night and day, 
Sbe made 


piano’s wire 
without a tire, 
away 


Judge 


her neighbors move 








THE TWO BILLS 


COLUMBIA’S ways are strange to see, 
For, now election’s done, 

Not bankrupt, nay, nor like to be, 

Yet, of two Bills presented, she 


Could honor only one.—Judge. 


THE REAL 

FIRST HEN 

enne pepper in these nests to keep us from set 
ting.” 


| Second hen- 


THING 


* Master has evidently put cay- 


‘* How foolish of 
to get into the ‘ 


Why, 
smart set’ for 


him ! 
I’ve been trying 


years.” —Judge. 
A BARGAIN 
PErcy—‘ How did you ever get her to ac- 
cept you ?” 
Ferd,—‘* Told her I knew a minister who 


had marked down the marriage ceremony from 
five dollars to four eight 
cents.” Judge. 


dollars and ninety 


Dr. Bull's Cough Syrup will make a per- 
manent cure in all cases of cough, or cold on chest or 
lungs. It will cure when other remedies have failed 
Physicians recommend it. 





IF any persons still doubt the superiority of the 
Sohmer Piaro let them try for themselves and be con 
vinced, not only that the Sohmer is the best, but that 
it will continue to be the best 


Dr. SIeGERT’s Angostura Bitters, uwequaled South 
American tonic. Refuse imitation 


OrDER of the American Wine Company. of St 
Louis, if your grocer doesn’t keep Cook's Imperial 
Lxtra Dry ¢ nampagee 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soors 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhw@a 


Goop appetite, good digestion, good sleep, good 
health follow the use of sparkling Saratoga Arondack 


Water. Sold everywhere. 


FLORIDA, CUBA, AND THE SOUTH, 
MEXICO, AND CALIFORNIA. 


Tue Southern Railway, the great Trunk Line of 
the South, offers the most perfect service ror reach- 
ing the principal cities and resorts of the South, 
Southwest, and the Pacific Coast. Three through 
trains daily, operating perfect dining-car service, 
with through Pullman d:aw ing-room sleeping-cars, 
New York to New Orleans, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Tampa, Jacksonville, Savannah, Aiken, Augusta, 
Asheville, Chattanooga, Nashville. Pullman tourist 
sleeping-car Washington to San Francisco without 
change. January 14th, 1901, New York and Florida 
Limited resumes service between New York and St. 
Augustine. Finest train in the world, composed ex 
clusively of composite dining, library, obser vation. 
compartment drawing-room and sleeping-« cars, elec- 
tric-lighted, stea‘n-heated. For descriptive matter 
of the route, rates, and general information regard 
ing the resorts of the South, call on or address New 
York Ticket Offices, 271 and 1185 Broadw: iy, or 
Alex. 8S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 1185 
Broadway, corner Twenty-eighth Street 





THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN'S 
WHISKEY. 

THERE is individuality in things as well as in per 
sons; an article becomes unique by being the only one 
of its kind, or the best of its kind, and is singled out 
for certain characteristics which establish it as a 
leader. Hunter Baltimore Rye is ten years old. Its 
individuality consists in its being the most pe rfect 
type of the purest and best American Gentleman’s 
Whiskey. What is specifically its highest merit is 
that its quality is always uniform in aye and flavor, 
and its purity is the result of the natural maturing of 
the richest alcoholic spirits. It is for this reason that 
it never deceives, never disappoints, and as it satisfies 
all.it is recognized as of the very highest type and 
standard. For health and hospitality, for cheer and 
comfort, and for all uses where alcoholic stimulant is 
required§gor prescribed, it will be found to be all that it 
is represented, and upon this its success is founded, 
and its reputation as the purest and most reliable 
whiskey will be maintained invariably. For all needs 
celled. holiday season Hunter Baltimore Rye is unex 
ceiiet 


EVERY WOMAN 


is interested and shou!d know 
about the wonderful 


Whirling 


Marvel spray 
Douche 








If your druggist cannot 
supply the MARVEL, 
accept no other, but write us for 
Illustrated Book, sent free 

sealed. It gives price by mail, 
particulars and directions invalu 
able to ladies. KndorseA by Physictans. 





MARVEL CO., Room A, Times Building, N. Y. 





Advertise 


Medal and Diploma, 






Write us for 
Sample Box of 12, $1.00 


100, $7.50. 


RECEIVED THE GOLD MEDAL 


Paris Exposition, 1900, for purity of tobacco and excellence of make 
If you smoke them, you will buy them again. 


cigar 


on application. JACOB STAHL, JR. & Co, 


Makers, 168th St. and 3d Ave.. 


in Leslie's. 


Chicago, 1893. 


(Trade Mark 
AREOW ON EVERY CIGAR. 


A fragrant, high-grade 
Further information furnished dealers 


New York City. 











WHY NWOT PAY THE SAME 
ATTENTION TO THE PURITY 
or vrouRr WHISKEY as 
YOU DO TO YOUR MILE AND 
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BUTTER? 
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General Passenger Off 
5 made wit! W, saienes ‘ 


eners, Free 


Fast- 





The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Bailway, 
CHICAGO 





, AMERICAN RING CO., 
Box 85, Waterbury, Conn. 
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GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL AND METAL PLATING. NEW, QUICK PROCESS. 


You can pesitively make 65 to @15 a day, at home or traveling, taking orders, using and s« lling 





Prof. Gray’s a line S Dyn amos, | plete Plating Outfits and Supplies. No toys. Unequaled for plating 
atches, jewelry vis. Heavy plate Warrante No experience n 

. 5 ec- 

pasary. LET us 8 ‘T ART Y ou ‘IN "BU SINE SS. We do plating ourselves. Have years of experience 

We manufacture te only practica utfits, including all tools, lathes and materials, All sizes complete, for 


s, shops, manuf rs and f actories Ready for work when received. Guaranteed. Ne - 
WET E ACH you the art, furnish westee s, formulas and trade secrets FREE, 
Ys NE w pirpiNe PROCESS. Quis k. Easy. Latest method. Goods dipped in melted 
metal, taken out instantly with finest, most brilliant plate, read » deliver. Thick plate every time. Guy 
teed 5 to 10 years. A boy plates from 200 to 800 pleces table ware daily. 
dynamo or polishing necessary with this process. 
DEMAND FOR br ATING IS E ENORMOL S. Every family, hotel and restaurant have goods plated = 





aran- 
No electricity, 





f° 


instead of buying new Its cheaper and r very dealer, shop and factory want an outfit, or plating done 
You will not need to canvass. Our ners -— » all the w ak they can do 23 _ bring it. You can 
hire boys cheap to do your plating, the same as percent. Replating 
is honest and le agimnase. Cc wero rs delighted Ww E “ARE "AN OL D E ST ABL ISHE dD FIRM. Beenio & Sa 
busines 88 for year Kn is required. Our customers have the benefit of our e xpe “r nee. 
ARE RE SPONSIBL E and Guarantee Everything. Reader, bere is a ch ifetime to ori 
geo iu business for yourself WE START YOU. Now is the time to make money. W RIT E ‘TO. DAY. mm SI 


OUR NEW PLAN, Samples, Circulars, Ete. Address CRAY & CO., PLATING WORKS 
Don’t walt, send your name and address anyway . FREE 707 Miami Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
[We recommend above Company as thoroughly reliable. }—EDITOR. 


A GRAND INVENTION! 


So confident are we that if you try it and learn of its real comfort 
and blessings you will never part with it, that 


WE SEND IT ON 3O DAYS’ TRIAL 


To be returned at our expense, and your money refunded if not mat as 
advertised—and the best Cabinet made—what could be more f 


903 style QUAKER casinet 


1903 Style CABINET 


300,000 SOLD ANNUALLY. A GENUINE LAWFUL CABINET. GUARANTEED THE BEST. 
AWARDED FIRST PRIZE, BLUE RIBBON AND DIPLOMA AT EXPOSITIONS. 


DESCRIPTION :—It is an air-tight, rubber-walled room in 
which one comfortably rests on a chair and with the head outside 
breathing pure air, enjoys at home for 8c. each, a)l the cleansin 
curative, invigorating and purifying effects of the famous Turkis L. 
Hot Air, Hot Vapor baths, perfumed or medicated if desired. Bet- 
ter and cheaper than any treatment at Turkish Bath Rooms, San- 
itariums and Hot Springs. It’s not a’cheap, flimsy affair, but a 
genuine Cabinet, substantial and durable. Finest goods, hand- 
somely finished, has every improvement, real door on hinges, 
heavy steel frame, galvanized, best antiseptic covering, rubber- 
lined, only Cabinet large and roomy inside, plenty of room for 
hot foot bath and to sponge and towel the body while inside. 
Folds flat, Linch space. Eas’ y carried. Weighs 10 pounds. 

HOW CAN YOU DOU BT ITS MERIT when such prom. 
inent people as Rey. C. M. Kel 4, Editor ** Holiness Advocate ;” 
Sengressmas John J. Lentz; U. 8. Senator, Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew; C. H. Fargo, V-Pres’t American Express Co.; Chas. 
Beokdatd, of “™Munsey’s Magazine;” &. Kaymond, U. &. 
Treas. Dep’t, Washington; Alice B. Steckham, M.D., GBhcanes 
and 1,000, 000 others use and recommend it? 

THE ONLY BATHS that PRESERVE HEALTH. 
PREVENT Colds, Fevers, Lagrippe and Discase. 
Make clear skin, pure blood, strong nerves, clear 
brain, healthy bodles. Make yousleepsound. Beau- 
tify complexion. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE RESULTS 

1,000,000 users, 27,000 physicians recommend the Quaker, 
and it willeure Nervous Troubles, and Debility, Sleep- 
le ts Obesity, Lagrippe, Neuralgia. 

CURES RHEUM Pulls ~(we have offered for four 
years a standing reward of 650.00 for a case net re- 
lle ved.) Cures Woman's Troubles, Headache, Gout, 

Piles, Dropsy, Diabetes, all Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Liver and Eldney Troubles. 









Geen-tenle For UC se 
THOUSANDS OF PROMINENT PEOPLE PRAISE IT 


John W. Pritchard, editor Christian Nation, New 
York City, writes: This Cabinet bath is re freshing and 
invigorating to a degree surprising, and is, in fact, * Tired 
Nuture’s Sweet Restorer. 

W. L. Brown, bicycle dealer, Oxford, Ohio, says: My 
father was down in bed for months with rheumatism ; this 
Cabinet did him more good than $50 worth of medicines. 

Horatio Page, manager New York Weekly Witness and 
Sabbath Reading, writes: | most heartily endorse your 
Quaker Cabinet. It cured a bad case of rheumatism with 
which I had been afflicted for years. It paid for itself in 
a week. Should be in every home. 

Simon Tompkins, a retired capitalist of Columbus, 
Onio, 1031_ East Broad Street, says: [ am satisfied it saver 
my life. 





In Operation. 
I was down with a dangerous c: ase of pneumonia, sO SIMPLE TO OPERATE » 
and its use promptly cured me. Before retiring, light stove. 

Wm. J. C. Dulaney, No.? East Baltimore Street, Bal- | step in Cabinet, close, anc 
timore, Md., publisher Methodist Protestant, writes: For | fasten door, sitdown and you 
lagrippe, rheumatisin, kidne y troubles, dropsy, skin dis- | enjoy a temperature of 100 to 
eases and bad colds I believe the Qu: aker to be the best | 150dégreesF.,accordingtohow 
thing yet discovered. I use it we: kly. Know many others ouregulate stove. All done 
who do and have yet to hear of one who does not praise | none minute. Stayin from 
its virtues. I write this because it has always met my ex- | 15 to 30minut yA ntop cur- 
pec tations. tains, cool off gradually while 

0. C. Smith, clerk board of health, Mount Healthy, ee sponge and towel the 
Ohio. says: Since using this Cabinet my catarrh, asthma ag Impossible to catch 
and other troubles, with which I have been afllicted for 20? cold or weaken the system. 
years, have never returned. Worth $1,000to me. I have | Perfee tly safe and harmless. 
Bold 120 Cabinets, and many of my customers have cured SOAP and WA rE R em 
lagrippe, measles, croup, Kidney troubles, eczema, blood | W% ast 1e8 the surface of the skin, 
and skin diseases, diabetes ; in fact, almost every ailment, | While Vapor baths open the 
and all are delighted with the ¢ ‘abinet. My wife finds it | 5,000,000 pores all over the 
excellent for ailments peculiar to her sex aid invaluable | body, stimulating the swe at 
for our ouidren. sia, Int blood, and the 

E. R. Blaine, manager Christian Standard, Cincin- | PO'S° e Od, AIK nn a 
nati, says: I have seen Sensi y all the bath cabinets on the | Uapure act is, salts, esos whi = wee ained, ove ework ont 
market and believe the Quaker to be superior to every | Weasen the heart, kiv daa ungs, liver, Causing disease, 
other. No home is complete withont it. debili y and cig ON nes 

Rey. Fred. D. Hamilton, of Buffalo, says: This Cab- iT 4! a oo. . = Paamennaie 
inet did my wife more good in five weeks than three years | PTeV! oh Ew cmtts & hoeneheld meseudie 
of doctoring and a fortune, spent at Hot Springs and toa TP aceel te u 20ld necessity. 
health resorts. Cured her of female weakness, nervous ear) ene Sv ee : . 
ness, as well as kidney troubles and dropsy, with which HEAD AND COMPLEXION STEAMING ATTACHMENT 
she had long suffered. It is a God-sent blessing to | (the best ever offered) in which the head, face and neck is 
humanity. given the saine vapor treatment asthe body. Makes clear 

Rev. H. ©. Roernaes, Everett, Kansas, says: It is a | skin, beautiful complexion, cures and prevents pimples, 
blessing. Filled me with new life and vigor. Every | blotches, blackheads, skin eruptions and diseases. lnval- 
family should have it. uable for Asthma, Catarrh and Bronchitis. 

Rey. J. C. Richardson, North Fifth Street, Roxbury, DON’T BE DECEIVED by worthless imitations or 
Mass., ae greatly benefited, recommends its use, as also | new irre ye le firms who have sprung up like mush- 
does Prof. E. P. Kline, of Ottawa University, who | rooms. Place your order with us and you do business 
says: I find ita great benefit. D. C. Haya, St. Joseph, Mo., | with anold firm, responsible, Capital #100,000.00, who 
says: Physicians gave me up to die ; was persuaded to tr y | do just as they agree, and are the largest and oldest man- 
this Cabinet and it cured me. Cannot praise it enough, ufacturers of Bath Cabinets in the ore 2 
Rev. Baker Smith, D.D., Fairmount, N.J., says: You The price is remarkably low. Onl y 2 00 for Cabinet 
Cabinet rids the body of aches and pa ns, and as ** clean! complete with best heater and attac hments, plain diree- 
ness is next to godliness ” it merits high recommendation. | tions and formulas for 26 baths and various ailments. 

Prof. Alden, Ft. Thomas, Ky., says: No man with 35.00 | Face-steaming attachment 31.00 extra. 


in his pocket can afford to be without this grand inven WRITE TO- DA for full information and 


tion. He owes it to his family an 1 children our valuable book free. 
Also testimonials from thousands of users. Or, 


ORDER TO-DAY iar eee ae 


in stoc k and shi p> ‘~ ex. | Still, ordera Cabinet. You won’t be disappointed, as we 
yress Same day your order is received. Remit by Bank | guarantee every one and ~ aa price paid after 80 days’ 
br aft, E xpress “Money-Order, Post-office 


Money-Order, | Use if not just as represe 
Certified Check or Kegistered Letter. 
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HAR D COLD with one bath, and 
Lung Fever, Asth- 
With the Cab- 






sent 
SE DON'T FAIL TO SEND FOR BOOKLET, ANYWAY 


MEN AND WOMEN—BIG WAGES-—#50.00 

AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED t0'e30'00 WEEKLY at home or to open offices 

or parlors, to appoint agents or travel. A wonderful seller. We are spe nding ary (tg ivertising this Cabinet, which 

ans ee an enormous demand right in your locality. ‘You supply it. Most liberal terms and commissions. Be 

our own boss. Any energetic man or woman can make we? ~ 210.00 clear daily. Write for our SPECIAL 1901 
PROPOSI TION, NEW PLANS, TERMS, Ete., FREE. ag-Send your address anyway. 


THE WORLD MFG. CO., 2370 World Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


This firm is thoroughly reliable, and do exactly as they agree.—EpITor. 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 














IMPERTINENT 
CLANCY Be afther givin’ me wan railroad-ticket.” 
THe AGEnt—* Where to?” 


CLANCY—** None ay yure bizness ! Gimme thot ticket.” 


Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


ghoul 
| Constable Co 


Rich Laces. 


Lace and Metal Novelties. 


; Lace and Gold Boleros. 
Chiffon and Gold Collarettes, Rufflings, 





THE WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
Baltimore, Md 


2 eee 





Only 
Gold Medal 


awarded to any 


Stocks, Draperies, All Overs, 
Lace and Metal Edgings and Insertions. 
Rich Point Lace, Veils, Flounces. 
Ostrich Feather Boas, Gloves. 


Lace Handkerchiets. 


roadway A 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


American Champagne 


at the Paris Exposi- 





tion of 1900. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. 
Sold by all Respectable Wine Dealers. ; | 
| 





CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service 3 Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 
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» F WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen'l Agts. 
THEO, G. EGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 












Gake a 


Kodak 


home for 
Christmas. 


The Folding Pocket Kinds 
are made of aluminum, covered 
with fine grain leather 
and fitted with superb lenses 


seal 


If it 


isn’t an and shutters. 

Eastman, $10.00 to $17.50. 
it isn’t 

a Kodak. 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


Cat t the 


Rochester, N. Y. 






and USED 






AND EXPENSES MADE. 


Magic 


a 
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ADOPTED 
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Booklet L. 
we E BARKER CO. TROY.NY. 
N 
LI cou euFFS 
XA ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 


Larger, $18 


Money saver, maker. 











presses, type, paper,&c, 


; ards Type cotting oney, rules 
4 Circulars, sent. rite for catalog, 

Book to factory. 
THE PRESS CO., 


OKS, 
Newspaper. Meriden. Conn. 


CardPress$5 


a yi a 
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Lamp 


/ MAKES ITS OWN GAS Brno 


They Pay for Themselves. Each burner gives 90 to 100 Candle 


Power at acost of only 


| CENT FOR 8 HOURS OF PERFECT LIGHT. 


No danger, no risk, no trouble, no smell, The Magic Lamp is 
made a standard by Fire Insurance Underwriters. 

MADE IN ALL STYLES AND PRICES. 
AGENTS make #50 and upward a week selling these lamps. They sell on 
4 sight to stores and families. Used Generally throughout the 
U. 8. and Canada. Write to-day for territory and sam) le lamp. 


THE MAGIC LIGHT CO., Factory 9to 17 River St., CHICAGO, ILLS., U.S. A. 
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WHY GO TO EUROPE, Facing the dangers of the ocean in Winter ? 


Operating “Su nset 


over the inte i. 
Southern woRLp Limited. 
SUNSET 


i ROUND , 
F, 
— 9 
Pacific. aire 


Free from the inconveniences of high altitudes and of snow, will carry you 
SMOOTHLY, SAFELY AND PLEASANTLY 
to America’s Famous Winter Resorts in CALIFORNIA. 
Special through trains, consisting of sleeping and dining cars, leave New York Satur- 


ROUTE. 


days, Tuesdays and Thursdays, connecting directly with the ‘Sunset Limited” at 


New Orleans. 

For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest 
rates, sleeping-car tickets, and baggage checked, apply to Southern Pacific Co., 349 
Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washington Building), New York City. 





THE WONDERFUL 


TRIEDER BINOCULAR 


THE MOST ACCEPTABLE 
HOLIDAY PRESENT 


At Reduced Prices. Made in four sizes, magnifying 








jx Cx Ox 12x 

8.01 Or 5 4.00 OC 
$3800 $46.00 $54.00 $62.00 
Descriptive catalogue free from your optician, or from 





Cc. P. GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 
52 E. UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


A GREATEST 
FOR THE F A MIL Y 
ses NEWSPAPER 


Leslie's Illustrated Weekly 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it 
with the most artistic pictures. Its correspondents and 
writers cover every important field the world over. 




















read and re-read, and to file away for useful reference. It is read 
by more families.of culture and refinement among the masses than 
any other paper of its class in the world. It is the greatest, best, most 
attractive and cheapest of all American educators. Its special features 
are worth your time and money. They include Jasper’s Weekly Hints to 
Money-Makers, answering, without charge, questions regarding Stock 
and Bond Investments ; Hermit’s Life Insurance Suggestions, answer- 
ing, without charge, questions concerning Life Insurance. 
Send One Dollar to the publishers’ address below and Leslie’s will 
be mailed to you regularly each week for a period of four months. 


LeEsLIze’s WEEKLY 


| Begone WEEKLY is a paper to keep on the library table, and to 





110 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 





“Defender of the Rails-The New York Central.”—Uzica Hero. 
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PRICE [0 CENTS. ‘. 


ESLIE'S WEEKLY 4) 
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The 


PRUDENTIAL 


HAS: THE 
STRENGTH OF: 
GIBRALTAR 


In Life Insurance and we 
are interested in you. 
Whether your object be 
the accumulation of a fund, 
the protection of your 
family, the profitable in- 
vestment of your money, 
or all three combined, 
the’ policies issued by 





Prudential 


Wherever Ge 








will meet all your needs, at rates 
as low as are consistent with 


the absolute security which they 


provide. 


Fall information freely sent on request to 
Address Dept. S. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. 


OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE: 
President Newark, N. J. 





/ find it? 
Wherever chil- 


dren look for Santa 
( Claus, Schlitz beer 


ee is known and is 











the standard. In 
Vladivostok, Pre- 
toria, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Bom 
bay, Cairo and 
A Constantinople, it 
Py 6is the beer of civil- 
ization. 

Schlitz beer has 


won the world’s 





markets by its rep- 
utation for purity, 





> maintained for 


half a century, 
Wherever white 


\""" men live, Schlitz 


beer is acknowl- 
edged the pure 











» beer. Our pledge 
to you, and our 
pledge to all na- 

ce tions, is that never 
will a bottle of 

43 Schlitz go out un- 

a til we have insured 

3) its purity; never a 

if bottle insu ffi- 
ciently aged. 

4 Schlitz beer, THEBEER 

Ry wherever you find THAT MADE 
it, is healthful. MILWAUKEE 

ei FAMOUS. 




















Wishing Papa a 
Merry Christmas. 
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Lake Shorea Mrenigan Southern Ry. 


Pre-eminent in perfectness of roadbed, track adjust- 
ment, equipment, and in safety, comfort and certainty of 
service. The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern |] ailway 
affords the most perfect travel facilities that can be 
obtained. 


We have issued a neat miniature calendar for 1901 for home use, being a direct repro- 
duction, by color photography, from the original of one of George Taggart’s delightful 
paintings ; subject: ‘ After a Long Silence.’’ This will be sent to any address for four 
cents in postage, by A. J. Situ, G. FP. @T. a., Cleveland, O. 
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